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MORAL DISCIPLINE IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS.* 


HE city of New York has lately been 
thescene of another animated discussion 
upon the vexed question of Moral Discipline 
in Common Schools. There is no topic con- 
nected with our American system of popular 
education oftener discussed and more persist- 
ently unsettled. Our cities vibrate between 
the attempts of Boards of Education to con- 
trol children by paper codes of discipline and 
the revolt of teachers against -the plausible 
theories that underlie such codes. ‘The slow 
progress made by this great amount of dis- 
putation and legislation during the past 
twenty years must be accounted for by some 
radicaldefect in the treatment of the subject. 
One cause of the barren result of these 
discussions is the persistent habit of identi- 
fying moral discipline in common with the 
right or expediency of inflicting blows upon 
school children. ‘‘ Corporal punishment,’’ 
so called, is generally understood to refer to 
the beating of children, or inflicting bodily 
pain, in furtherance of school discipline. 
This, in itself, is the least of all questions in- 
volved in the matter, and whoever identifies 
it with the main question of moral discipline 
stands on a frail ground. The infliction of 
blows is the favorite mode of settling disputes 
among savages and barbarians. As men be- 
come civilized and Christianized the penal 





“A discourse preached in All Souls Church, New York, 
Sunday evening, April 19, 1874, by Rev. A. D. Mayo, pastor 
of the Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass. Text, Prov. 
xvi, 32: ‘‘ He that is-slow to anger is better than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his sprit, than he that taketh a city.” 


infliction of bodily pain is reserved for a state 
| of war—which is a temporary falling back 
| upon barbarism—and discipline in the family 
|and school and punishment in the State 
|rarely go beyond the restraint of personal 
‘liberty. Public opinion in a Christian land 
| denounces a parent in proportion as he re- 
|sorts to fist and club lawin his home. A 
| superior teacher knows that every blow struck 
in his school room is a testimony against his 
own wisdom, or an evidence of some fault in 
| the organization of his school. We have al- 
ready abolished the cat in the army and navy 
(and are moving to suppress all punishment 
| of this sort in the prison ; reserving for capi- 
| tal crimes the last human degradation of 
| physical penalty. There isa reason, deep 
seated in human nature, and only confirmed 
by the highest culture, against the infliction 
of physical pain, in the interest of moral dis- 
cipline. Itis not that beating is more severe 
|than other methods of punishment—it is, 
really, one of the easiest to be endured—but 
| it awakens awhole class of feelings, which 
defeats the object of all discipline, and its 
| frequent repetition carries the child or man 
| beyond the reach of appeal to the highest 
| motives of virtuous conduct. 

It isnot remarkable, therefore, that the 
great mass of intelligent parents are becom- 
ing sensitive to the last degree on the point 
of the infliction of bodily pain in school dis- 
cipline. While generally willing to place 
their children in the hands of the State for 
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education, they feel that the majority of com- 
mon school teachers have neither the culture, 
character nor experience to qualify them for 
judgment on the necessity, methods or se- 
verity of such infliction. Now and then some 
flagrant abuse of this power drives the popu- 
lar mind to a frenzy of excitement, 


our people are falling into loose and destruc- 
tive notions concerning youthful discipline, 
and demand for their own children, in 


schools, a kind of freedom from restraint ut- | 


terly unreasonable. There is also a perpetual 
tendency among political and ecclesiastical 
leaders to magnify parental rights in the 
whole matter of public education, with the 
secret purpose of retaining the same control 
over the generation now growing up as upon 
their parents. 

But the wisest and most successful teachers, 
especially in public schools, are in a condi- 


tion to understand another side of this com- | 
They see clearly that such | 
masses of children, of all degrees of mental | 


plex matter. 


and moral condition, as are gathered in our 
public school houses, cannot be instructed 
and governed to advantage witholit a power 
in the teacher practically absolute as respects 
the pupil. They feel the subtle demoraliza- 


tion that steals into the school-room from the 
perpetual agitation of the question of disci- 


pline. Many a school board, with the most 
benevolent intentions, places the teachers of 
our public schools in a situation the most 


difficult conceivable ; compelled to teach an | 
overgrown crowd of children under the jeal- | 


ous eyes of every parent in the district. I 


believe the growing embarrassment from this | 
church, family and society, the citizen must 


source is one of the causes that have driven 
so many of our best male teachers from the 
profession, and filled our school houses mainly 


with untrained girl teachers, kept there by | 


the necessity of earning their bread by hon- 
orable industry. In almost every city | know 
the best teachers are at variance with a pow- 
erful minority, if not a majority, of the peo- 
ple on this topic, and are often persecuted 


iby the press, which is too ready to espouse | 
‘the cause of any school child or parent who | 


has a grievance. 


The vast majority of our public school | 
‘teachers, it is feared, take a narrow view of | 


the object of school discipline. It is com- 


morily identified with what is called ‘‘order 


—¥.-¢., the art of keeping a school-room full | 
of children perfectly still, six hours a day, | 


while their minds are being operated upon 
by the instructor. Now, even on this narrow 
ground,.the average teacher proposes some- 
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thing well nigh an impossibility. To sit as 
still as a child is required to in an average 
public school-room is a practical impossi- 
bility to a grown man, except under the most 


| powerful strain of mental pre-occupation. 
| And who can describe the torture of a little 
And it | 
cannot be denied that a considerable class of 


child, snatched from its home-life of perpet- 
ual motion, and isolated in the awful quiet of 
its school-bench, hour after hour, too often 
with small occupation for the mind? I be- 
lieve the forced and artificial stillness in our 
school-rooms is responsible for a much greater 
amount of physical, mental and moral dis- 
ease in children than even the medical faculty 
yet comprehend. : 

But admitting that ‘‘order’ 


, 


in the sense 


| applicable to a true system of education is an 


absolute requisite of instruction, it is not the 


| whole, nor the greatest, end of moral disci- 


pline. The true object of moral discipline 


| in common schools, is the promotion of that 


habit of self-control in the child which is 
absolutely identical to the citizen of a free 
government. There may still be nations 
where it is held expedient to teach only a 
blind obedience to absolute law in family 
and school ; but the problem of moral disci- 
pline in every constitutional government, 
especially in this Republic, is to train the 
child for the difficult position of sovereign 
subject. Asa perpetual creator of govern- 
ment, family, church, society, the American 
man and woman must learn this consummate 
are of ‘‘ruling the spirit’’ by the highest mo- 
tive—obedience to the divine law of love to 
God and man—or fail disastrously at every 
critical point in life. Asa subject of a free 
government and a voluntary member of 


learn the duty of an obedience founded ot 
the conviction of the reason and the con 
science. Never was a task so complex and 
well-nigh impossible set for the parent and 
teacher in any age as this ; to train the chil- 
dren of our country, amid the maddening 
excitements of a revolutionary epoch, inte 
this self-controlled type of character. 

It may be that this ‘‘order’’ in which the 
martinet of the school-house glories as the 
perfection of discipline, is the very exercis¢ 
of a petty tyranny enforcing a blind obedi 
ence which will almost destroy the capacity 
for a self-controlled character in the victims 


The teacher in the American common 
school must learn the great art of securing 
order for school uses by attracting the mind 
of the pupil to knowledge, by natural methods 
of instruction, by a judicious mixture of re- 
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pose and activity, by constant attention to 
the laws of health and growth ; andthe kind 
of order thus secured should be a part of 
that general system of moral training which 
makes the whole school life a preparation 
for the duties of citizenship in such a country 
as ours. Not an enforced bodily quiet, six 
hours a day during school years, with im- 
plicit obedience to the arbitrary will of a 
teacher-emperor ; but a character built up 
into the image of wisdom and virtue, self- 
controlled by the noblest motives, should be 
our ideal of moral discipline in the common 
schools. 

But this misapprehension of the teachers 
is even surpassed by a wide-spread misunder- 
standing of the very nature of school disci- 
pline. Multitudes of parents fancy that the 
training in school can be made a substitute 
for family government. Nothing in this 
world can be a substitute for the discipline 
of a Christian home. No parent can be jus- 
tified, save in the last emergency, -in putting 
off a young child upon anybody for parental 
care. No habit can be more mischievous than 
the constant shirking of home duties by a 
large class of parents who look to our public 
school teachers to perform their own proper 
duties. The peculiar nature of family gov- 


ernment, the slow, patient moulding of the 
character and watching the spiritual growth 


of a little group of children, bound to the 
mother by the mysterious ties of bodily and 
spiritual déscent, and dependent upon her 
for the common arrangements of life, cannot 
be reproduced outside the home. Even the 
tenderest charge of the child by a superior 
person standing in the mother’s place in the 
family is a clumsy attempt to reproduce the 
providential culture of the household. How 
unjust, then, to force the teacher into the 
place of the mother ; to ask a young woman, 
often almost a child herself, worse paid than 
the better class of nursery women in rich 
families, denied social standing by the very 
mothers who thrust this mighty care upon her, 
to cherish each of half a hundred little ones 
with a wisdom and affection too rarely seen 
in the best Christian homes! There are few 
chapters in our American social life more 
disreputable than the selfishness in the con- 
duct of the average mother toward the young 
woman who is set to instruct her children in 
the common school. 

The discipline of the common school was 
never intended to be a substitute for family 
discipline. It is radically another sort of 
training, being the beginning of government 
by the society and the State. The child 
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reared exclusively at home or in a private 
school, which is only an imitation of the 
family, is too often deprived of one essential 
part of his education—the training for his 
life as a member of society and the citizen of 
a republican State. Multitudes of American 
girls especially, in other ways well instructed, 
grow up to womanhood in almost complete 
ignorance of the fact that they belong to so- 
ciety and to their country even more than 
to themselves and their own family. They 
learn this lesson in due time, but often 
through trials and humiliations that leave a 
deep scar upon their womanhood and embit- 
ter their whole existence. Herein is the 
great superiority of our system of common 
schools—that it undertakes to teach the chil- 
dren of American parents how to live in so- 
ciety with all varieties of people ; how to be 
citizens of a State in which every citizen is a 
sovereign-subject. The common school room 
is the best possible image of American society. 
Nowhere else are the children of ‘all sorts 
and conditions of men’’ so mingled, under 
restraints so wise and firm, and taught thegreat 
art of living among their fellows in all the re- 
lations of “their coming life. To talk of the 
discipline of such an institution as a substi- 
tute for family life is an absurdity. The dis- 
cipline in the common school is devised es- 
pecially to do what cannot be done at home. 
It assumes that the child has been and is all 
the time in healthy family relations, and un- 
dertakes to show him how to live in peace, 
harmony and charity with the great world out 

side his family and personal friends. Children 
in the common schools must be governed as 
both men and women are governed in society 
and the State—somewhat in masses by general 
laws. It is the great excellence of common 
school life that the individuality of the child, 
already nursed to a morbid excess at home and 
in the church, is not further stimulated ; but 
the side of its nature by which it is bound to 
its fellows, its country and mankind, is called 
out and trained by appropriate discipline. 

The point often made against our common 

school institutions and discipline, that it ig- 
nores the individual peculiarities of the child, 

is really its great excellence. The common 

school is the State itself, teaching the chil- 

dren the momentous truth that men learn 

their best things and live their noblest life 

together ; that ‘‘ God has made of one blood 

all nations ;’’ that we are all one family. So 

essential is this discipline that it is the best 

thing in the common school, far surpassing 

in value the little knowledge there obtained. 

Indeed, it may well be doubted whether a 
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Republican government could be sustained 


among a people who were not thus brought | 


in their youth together for a grand rehearsal 
of their common social and civic life. 
The notion, then, so industriously pushed 


by a section of the American church that | 
the parent has exclusive control, by divine | 
| garden-beds and his mother’s flower-plats, 


appointment, over the education of the child, 
is only a part of another proposition, that the 
priesthood has divine authority over church 
and family alike. It is put forth in the sole 
interest of a despotic church, that cannot 
live long in the same country with a repub- 
lican government without collision. 


the State has no rights in this educational 
field, is a part of that philosophy of social 
disintegration and unbridled liberty which 
leads through civil anarchy to the imperial 
sword. The State always and everywhere 
has assumed even to decide who may become 
parents; to place families and individuals 
under the most stringent control as respects 
liberty, property and life; to govern the 
citizen as far as the necessity of national life 
and social order requires. This, Republic 
claims and exercises the right to educate the 
mass of the children in that social and civi« 
discipline essential to their training for 
American citizenship. And the moral dis 


cipline in the common schools so far from | 
being a bungling imitation of family or ec- | 


clesiastical government, is in fact the State 
ruling the children by a code of regulations 
drawn up by a civic body—the school board 


—chosen by the people, administered by a | 


public official, the teacher, who is responsi- 
ble to the people in the interest of social or 
der and good citizenship. 

So the radical question in framing codes 
of common school discipline is: What are 
the constituents of social and civic education, 
and by what method of administration can 
the best type of social and civic character be 
formed in the pupil ? 

Evidently the method of such discipline 
must be a rehearsal of the methods by which 
men and women are instructed in social and 
civic relations. Every community in Amer 
ica has a social code and a type of worthy 
social character, not written out, but very 
distinctly held in public opinion. This code 
is the resume of all the social experience in- 
herited or acquired by that community, the 


best it can enforce as a whole to-day. It is | 


taught by the perpetual, half-conscious ope- 
ration of public opinion, touching the citi- 
zen at every point in his daily life. 


ventionality of the green-house. 
| suddenly revealed to that astonished individ- 


The | 
other notion, more frequently ventilated, that | 


1 so pre 


mouths of the 


While | 
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| conformity thereto it may hardly be percep- 


tible. Indeed, so impalpable is it, that many 
highly cultivated and amiable people fancy 
it does not or has no right to exist, and at- 
tempt to run their own eccentric individual- 
ity across lots in all directions, like a child 
driving his new velocipede over his father’s 


with an occasional plunge at the glass con- 
Then it is 


ual that there is a social code, the result of 
all past human experience, that must stand till 
the spiritual culture of that community lifts 
it toa higher point, which no man or woman 
will be permitted to violate without social dis 


| pleasure, increasing, finally, to the point of 


social ostracism. If this eccentricity takes 
on the form of what Mr. Neill blandly calls 
‘‘moral experimenting,’’ 7. ¢., breaks over 
the bounds of the great established moralities 
of that order of society, the State comes in, 
and first by mild, afterward’ by severe pen 


|alties, reminds the offender of his mistake 
| If still incorrigible it separates him from his 
| kind for life, or, in certain extremities, puts 
him out of the world in which he has show: 


himself unfit to live. 

This is the of the social 
civil discipline in every civilized state. But 
in proportion as that community is Chi 
tianized, the positive side to it, con 
sisting of a multitude of inspiring and hel 
ful influences that win and charm the citizet 
into the happy paths of a virtuous social and 
political career In the best communiti 
this side of the social dis« ipline 


negative side 


re is a 


positive 
eminent that the negative side of pel 
alty is hardly seen ; as I remember once, ot 
the heights of Quebec, seeing a battery 
great guns so masked by a thicket of bl 
bushes that only by trampling 
bushes and scratching yours 
get at the black 


soOmiIng rose 
down the 
with the 


ros 
briars could you 
grim cannon. 
Now, the moral di 
school should be the. same 
and graded to fit the circumstances 
character of childhood. The whole schor 
life should be constructed on the pring 1] 
of lead ng the child along the gradual | 
of common learning, rational mental growt 
and civil 
the most attractive and inspiring motiy 
By wise attention to the physical welfar 
the child, by natural and stimulating m« 
ods of instruction, by making the life 
school in all ways at once free and strons 


cipline in the comn 


system, reduc 


moral, social ind excellence, 


‘ 


man or woman moves on in well-ordered | with the power of gentleness and beaut) 
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pouring about it an atmosphere of Christian 
culture and character, could every pupil be 
approached on the side of his better nature. 

And this can only be achieved by the 
formation of a healthy public opinion in the 
school-room. ‘The radical fault of the com- 
mon school teacher is the attempt to govern 
the children exclusively by his own personal 
power; whereas, no child in a school-room 
can be really trained except by the force of 
a healthy public opinion in his companions. 
Children are taught in the realm of man- 
ners and morals chiefly by the example of 
their associates. ‘The wise teacher begins at 
once to fashion his room into a community 
pervaded by a distinct and powerful public 
reason and conscience. In proportion as 
that is accomplished, his work becomes easy ; 
for now it is not the master, with his Joud 
voice and ferule, that governs the child, but 
every offender is brought at once to the bar 
of acommon order and justice, that deals 
with him as responsible to a common law. 

No motive is so powerful with the ma- 
jority of school children as the approbation 
of the school, Many a boy that cannot be 
held up alone by personal respect for his 
teacher, may be kept in place and carried 
forward by his regard for the good opinion 
of the school. All prizes, rewards, and 
honors in school should be regarded as the 

The 
moment they become attractive for them- 
selves, or appeal to personal vanity, they are 
a nuisance and may become a curse. Noth- 
ing ought to be so precious, next to the 
favor of God, as the approbation of our fel- 
low-men, shown in the honorable opinion of 
society ; and in the school-room this lesson 
should be taught by the cultivation of a 
high and sensitive public opinion as a stimu- 
lant to well-doing. 

But, of course, children cannot be gov- 
erned by inspiration and approbation alone, 
and school discipline must also have its 
negative side, corresponding to the social 
and civil penalty of offended law. The 
transgression of law in the school should 
bring the same result as in society. While 
the offender should always be made to feel 
that he is surrounded by his ffiends, he 
should never be left to imagine that this friend- 
ship can be abused to his indulgence of 
wrong-doing. The teacher should aid him 
to see that the moment he steps outside the 
plain path of duty or tries to obtrude him- 
self unduly upon others, a cloud comes 
across his sun and rests upon him till he 
steps back into the light, There is a style 


expression of this public approbation. 
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of school discipline that can always be used 
in the beginning of transgression, such as 
private conversation by the teacher and 
most mature companions of the erring pupil; 
a slight withdrawal of the social privileges or 
pleasures of the room; a co-operation with 
the parents and friends outside—all handled 
with a tact that still holds the child within 
the circle of school society while under a 
firm and loving discipline. Here ig the re- 
gion where the great work of dis¢ istne can 
be done. ‘Thousands of children can 
saved from flagrant disobedience and dis- 
grace, if brought thus within the loving in- 
fluence of the whole body and kept in sym- 
pathy with the order of the school. Just as 
in society no man or woman should be 
thrust out until all social influences have 
been exhausted, so no child in school should 
be ostracised till teachers, scholars, parents 
and officials have done their best to keep him 
in line with the public opinion that is the real 
moral law of the school. 

But when this method of discipline is ex- 
hausted, let the offending child be distinctly 
made to ynderstand that he has passed over 
to the criminal class. ‘There is in every 
common school of considerable size a crimi- 
nal class, as well defined as in society itself. 
Many of the fatal mistakes in school disci- 
pline come from ignoring this fact. ‘The 
teacher who, by a hasty, harsh, or stupid 
judgment, plunges his scholars into the cri 
minal class by degratling or over-strained 
punishments for small offenses, confuses all 
sense of justice, makes a healthy public opin 
ion impossible, and inaugurates anarchy. It 
would be as wise to shut men and women in 
the watch-house for a breach of politeness o1 
ill-temper as to treat children in school as 
criminals for venial offences. When achild 
has proved himself incorrigible to ordinary 
social influences, let him drop into the cri 
minal class and come under the operation 
of a wise and benevolent discipline for his 
reformation. 

And this criminal discipline in school 
should resemble the action of law in the State. 
The child should be deprived of social ad 
vantages, restrained of personal liberty, 
brought under influences that correspond 
to fines and imprisonment in adult life. One 
of the reforms most sorely needed in our 
common schools is ‘an arrangement for sepa 
rating evil-minded and disobedient pupils 
from their companions while their education 
still goeson. Ata certain point of obduracy 
a bad boy or girl does to a school-room just 
what acriminal at large does for society. 
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We have a right to demand that our children 
shall not be exposed to the temptation and 
injury that comes from association in studies 
and plays with these pests of the school-house. 
In our large city school groups it would not 
be difficult to set off a room for such offend- 
ers, where they should be taught by the wis- 


est and most Christian of the whole body of 


teachers. ‘The school system of Massachu- 
setts ha¥already recognized this principle in 
its arrangement for ungraded schools, into 
which pupils whose disorderly habits would 
work permanent mischief, can be temporarily 
placed ; while incorrigible truancy is pun- 
ished by the courts, which sentence offenders 
to a truant school, where education goes on 
under the mild restraints of a public institu- 
tion. Manya bad boy can be reformed 
when thus placed in his true position, where 
his misconduct is seen to bear appropriate 
fruits, who would only be excited to mis 
chievous delight in transgression, if kept 
among his fellows. 

In- this direction—the judicious separation 
of the criminal school class from the society 
of the school and timely efforts for its refor 
mation—almost everything remains yet to be 
done. Our present clumsy way of keeping 
a bad scholar to torment and demoralize the 
whole school till he is unendurable, and then 
shooting him into the street with the infamy 
of expulsion upon him, is unworthy a Chris- 
tian people. Expulsion is simply a confes 
sion that a community, unable to control 
one bad boy, casts him forth to run his swift 
race” to destruction. Of course, a system 
like this demands positive legislation. It 
belongs to a judicious system of compulsory 
education, working in connection with wise 
laws for the suppression of juvenile vagrancy 
and the protection of childhood against the 
greed of parents and the tyranny of corpora 
tions. Iam aware that it will not be with 


out a struggle that the disorderly class of 


American society, and the impracticable 
friends of personal liberty in reputable quarters 
can be brought to confess the necessity of such 
legislation. But come it must, or those who 
follow us will be called again to suppress 
with cannon and bayonet the public disorders 
that may now be averted by wholesome dis- 
cipline in the family and the common school. 

It is now evident at what point the ques 
tion of corporal punishment comes in. While 
a child remains a member of the ordinary 
school society the infliction of bodily pain, 
by blows or otherwise, is an outrage. It is 


like calling the policeman to knock your | 


neighbor on the head with his baton at every 


| breach of social propriety. 
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But when the 
child has passed into the criminal class, the 
power to inflict bodily punishment certainly 
belongs to the State, and may be delegated 
to the teacher under proper safeguards and re- 
straints. But ina well-adjusted system of 
schools, such as I have described, corporal 
punishment, in the sense of the infliction of 
bodily pain, would be the last resort. The 
worst feature of this mode of punishment is 
not now seen in the occasional mauling of a 
bad boy by an exasperated teacher. A thous- 
and times more mischievous is the wretched 
habit of some of our inexperienced or nerv- 
ous women teachers who perpetually use the 
rattan, pull the hair and ears, pinch, push 
and generally worry the infant crowd under 
their charge in a way that makes them the 


evil spirits of the school room. Never shall 


[ forget one dreadful summer of my own 
youth, when I abode in a school house 
tormented by one of these women—virago, 
sentimentalist and witch rolled into one. No 
woman should be tolerated a day in the post 
of public teacher who has not learned the 


first lesson of civilized life—to keep her 
hands off those dependent upon her for hap- 
piness and instruction. It is not by one 
great crisis of punishment, so much as by an 
incessant, teasing persecution, that children 
are spoiled and driven into rebellion in the 
school and the home 

But all this brings us back to the doctrine 
of my text—the glory of self-control. A 
community makes of the common school 
what it is itself in discipline and character. 
It is the most sensitive creature of the pop 
ular will, reflecting every shade of public 
nobility or degradation. If the religious 
and cultivated people of our country permit 
themselves to be deluded by the specious 
arguments of sectarian priests and secular 
philosophers, and sweep the common school- 
room clean of all religious and moral in- 
struction, banishing in disgrace the civilized 
world’s hand-book of character therefrom ; 
if they withdraw themselves and their chil- 
dren from the public schools, and consent 
that they shall be razed to the rank of the 
ragged schools of Europe; if they begrudge 
the money that goes to the education of the 
people, while they lavish all things on a 
selfish family life; if they can sit content 
while our School Boards are filled with men 
often themselves in sore need of public dis- 
cipline—drunken, profane, dishonest, the 
scum of the political slough that catches the 
refuse of all Christendom; if they insist on 
the present rate of compensation for teach 
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ing, and hold the office of public instructor 
in such small social esteem as ‘at present, 
they must be content with schools which, 
although the best attainable, are yet most 
deplorably below the needs of a Christian 
free people. Nowhere is there such oppor- 
tunity for true distinction, such call for the 
noblest service to the State, as in this field 
of public education. The superior young 
man who desires to serve his country in the 
most vital way, may now do the wisest 
thing by leaving the noisy highway. of poli- 
tics and working in the by-ways of public 
educational reform. For we may be assured 
that as are now the common schools of 
America so will be, in greater measure than 
we dare to acknowledge, the future glory or 
shame of the Republic. For the Republic 


is indeed a new creation every election day, 
into which pours, with the swiftness of the 
sunbeam, the whole culture and character of 
the sovereign people, radiant with all their 
greatness or dark and threatening with all 
their folly and sin. 


Pet PU elnd 
THE PRINCIPLES AND TESTS OF ETY- 
MOLOGY.—III. 


REV. J. N. FRADENBURGH, A.M., PH. D. 


HE reasons for the vowel and consonantal 
changes which take place during the life of 

any root, as it enters different languages and dialects 
in various stages of development, we shall not attempt 
to fully state. Many of these I am inclined to think 


result, though, perhaps, quite indirectly, from physical | 
causes, especially those which affect the organs of 


speech, 

No two persons pronounce the same word in the 
same language exactly alike, nor can they do this, 
though they use their best efforts. Let these differ- 
ences be increased in degree, or multiplied in kind 
sufficiently, and the two persons speak different lan- 
guages. 
which I have never heard, as, for example, one from 
the Japanese language, I meet with two difficulties in 
attempting to imitate its pronunciation. 

1. The word may not sound to me exactly as it 
does to a native, because of some slight defect in the 
organ of hearing (I hardly think, however, that it 
should be called a defect. Perhaps I have not been 
educated to catch the combinations of sounds ut- 
tered). Words sound differently as heard by differ- 
ent persons. As a proof of this we need only refer 
to the different ways in which the same word is 
spelled by those who attempt to indicate the exact 
pronunciation, even though they may have agreed 
upon some standard alphabet. 

“Persons whose attention has not been specially drawn 
to the subject are little aware of the difficulty, I will 
not say of imitating or writing down, but even of 
hearing the peculiar sounds of foreign languages.” 
(Marsh. Or. and Hist. of the Eng. Lang. p. 87). A 


PRINCIPLES AND TESTS OF ETYMOLOGY. 





| law of “ phonetic decay.” 





If a person pronounce in my hearing a word | 
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negro slave, a number of years ago, acquainted with 
the Koran, but knowing nothing of the English al- 
phabet, became a convert to the religion of Christ 
and wrote in Arabic characters portions of the 
Bible as he heard them read. An examination of 
this curious manuscript will show how widely differ- 
ent the language sounded to him from its real charac- 
ter as heard by a native. It would be interesting to 
quote from this manuscript, but our references to arti- 
cles upon the subject have been mislaid. 

2. My organs of speech have not been educated to 
articulate the particular sounds, or combinations of 
sounds, which enter into the composition of the word. 
This difficulty may be to a great extent overcome. 
There may, however, be sounds presenting difficul- 
ties practically insuperable without at least more than 
one generation of discipline ; yet we cannot tell how 
much constant early training might do. Various 
sounds of the Hottentot and Bushman languages, 
probably no foreigner has yet been able fully to mas- 
ter unless he has practiced them from childhood, Dr. 
Bleek says that one sound of the Hottentot has been 
compared to “ the popping of the cork of a bottle of 
champagne,” and another to “ thé crack of a whip.”’ 
(Sir Geo. Grey’s Library, p. 5). ‘In the Bushman 
language the phonetic peculiarities of the Hottentot 
language are carried to excess’’ (p. 31). Yet these 
sounds aré apparently easy of utterance to those to 
whom they are native. The changes resulting from 


| these two causes are largely beyond control. 


Caused by difficulties experienced in uttering cer- 
tain sounds, and, more especially, combinations, are 
numerous changes. The law which accounts for 
these changes has been called the “law of ease,’’ 
the “law of grace,’’ the “ law of laziness,’ and the 
I hardly think, however, 
that Miiller’s “* phonetic decay’’ expresses all that we 
mean by the “ law of ease.’”’ The changes resulting 
from this law are, in most cases, perhaps always, un- 
accompanied by conscious, volition. The “ laws of 
euphony” are really “laws of ease.’’ They do not 
arise from the fact that they so modify language that 
it strikes the ear more pleasantly, but that it is uttered 
with less effort. 

How powerful an influence this law exerts upon lan- 
guage mav be shown by the consideration of two 
points : 

1. All Aryan roots are monosyllables. We may 
suppose the parent language to have been not very 
much unlike the Chinese. All monosyllables, no 
real grammar, no distinct parts of speech. Each lan 
guage was brought to its present morphological stage 
of development largely through the,“ law of ease,’’ or 
phonetic decay. It now has words long enough, as 
De Quincy would say, “' to splinter the teeth of a cro- 
codile.”’ 

2. Every letter in the early Anglo-Saxon seems to 
have been sounded. Changes in orthography have not 
kept pace with changes resulting from the “ law of 
ease.” The difference between the orthography and 
orthoépy of English words represents approximately 
the power of this law. Indeed we sfeas one lan 
guage and write another. The same may be said 
with respect to French. 

There are also voluntary changes resulting from the 
following causes : 

A. 1. Some persons, though not those whose pecu- 
liarities affect language most, use one dialect in their 
family and another elsewhere. Affectation may 
produce permanent changes in the pronunciation of 
certain words. 
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2. Superstition is the cause of changes in the forms 
of words. This may be a powerful cause of change 
in languages of some savage tribes. Appleyaul tells 
us that members of the Kafir tribe have a “ super- 
stitions objection which'they feel against employing a 
word that is similar in sound to the name of one of 
their former chiefs.”’” A national custom, called 
ukuhlonipa, forbids the Kafir women from pronounc- 
ing any word “ which may happen to contain a sound, 
similar to one in the names of their nearest male re- 
lations” (Kafir Language, p. 70). In these cases 
other combinations of sounds must be substituted. 

3. Love of novelty has also an influence in produc- 
ing changes in pronunciation, especially among say 
age tribes. We are informed in regard to certain 
tribes of North American Indians that whenever one 
of the tribe blundered upon a peculiar pronunciation 
of a word he was applauded by all who heard him, 
and the peculiarity was immediately caught up and 
perpetuated. There are other changes which re 
sult from more intelligent volition : 

B. 1. The pronunciation of a word is changed that 


it may correspond with its supposed etymology. ‘This, | 


however, generally takes place only after a change in 
orthography effected for the same purpose. 

2. The orthography and afterward the orthoépy 
are changed to sustain an analogy with other words 
when etymology does not point to an analogous origi- 
nal. . 

3. The pronunciation is changed in order that the 
sound may more evidently echo the sense. This 
onomatopoétic influence may be more powerful than 
we are willing to admit unless we have given the sub 
ject particular atttention. 

4. After the meaning of a word has been forgotten, 
or in case of persons unacquainted with its meaning, 
the pronunciation may be changed to make the word 
sound like another of known meaning. Thus asfar- 
agus has become “ sparrow-grass.”’ 

We may also name the imperfection of alphabets 
as a cause of changes in the forms of words. 

Those changes which are the result of dissimilation 
due to induction may, perhaps, be explained by 
the “ law of ease,’’ yet, weare not entirely convinced 
that this is always the case, or that it is all the 
explanation that is necessary. Latin commotio, Eng 
lish commotion, becomes in Spanish conmotion. Now, 
the last appearsto me to be more difficult of pronunci- 
ation than the others. Latin commiéssio, English 
commission, becomes Spanish comision. We see that 
in the combination mm, in Spanish, either the first 
is absorbed, or changed to #. In the former case 
Spanish agrees with the pronounced English, in the 


latter case we cannot see that any thing is gained in | 


ease of utterance. 

Are we to suppose that # has actually changed to 
n, or may we be permitted to believe that # represents 
an older form of com or cum, which in Spanish has 
thus far resisted change. 

This is only conjecture, yet, we remember that 
Benfey calls sam, the Sanscrit from which our form 
cum is derived, the singular, accusative, neuter of the 
pronoun of the third person, sa; and Hartung (not 
endorsed, however, by Bopp) conjectures an original 
identity of neuters in n (m) with those in ¢, since / 
easily becomes s and the latter as readily changes to 
n. This, however, is specially applicable to Greek. 

I suppose that a large number of the changes 
which a root may undergo in passing from one lan 
guage to any other may be accounted for by some of 
the causes above named. There are, however, cet 
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tain phonetic laws which refuse to be classified under 
any of these divisions. Among the most important 
of these is “‘Grimm’s Law” which is one of the hap- 
piest generalizations of modern science. This law 


| has reference to the guttural, the dental, and the 


and Z, 4, ph. The 


labial mutes: 4, g, 44; ¢, d, th; 


| first of each series is a surd, the second a sonant, and 
| the third an aspirate, Grimm and his followers dis- 
| covered that : 


1. We divide the languages influenced by this law 
into three classes; Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Lithua 


| nian, Sclavonic, and Celtic; Low German; and Old 


High German. An aspirate in the first group cor- 
responds to a sonant in.the second anda surdin the 
third. Here classify the Celtic, Sclavonic and Lith- 
anian with the Low German. 

2. A sonant in the first group corresponds to a 
surd in the second and an aspirate in the third. 

3. A surd in the first group corresponds to an aspi- 
rate in the second and asonant inthethird. This law 
holds good in the Old High German with respect t 
the dental mutes only, 2 and / taking the place of 
g and 4, which the law would require. 

I have met with no explanation of “‘ Grimm’s Law’’ 
which is even tolerably satisfactory, and can present 
none. As specimens of those which have been pre- 
sented I give, in few words, two: 

1. Miiller thinks that uncertainty existed among 
our primitive Aryan fathers with respect to the sounds 
of the surds, sonants and aspirates. There was n 
sharp line of distinction between them, so that when 


| one was pronounced it would be difficult to deter 


mine the exact character of the sound. We need 


| not be surprised at this since, there are many races at 
present who cannot appreciate still more evident dis 


tinctions and are constantly confounding quite un 

like sounds. There are certain sounds which they 
seem unable to either pronounce, or hear. After the 
separation of the Aryan races a little bias in one direc 
tion when the matter was in equilibrium would de 
termine the choice of a wholerace. That this bias was 
not in the same direction for each of the Aryan races 
is what we might have expected. This is quite nearly 
like Miiller’s explanation, yet improved greatly in the 
manner of stating. 

2. Dr. Charles Meyer calls in a Celtic influence t 

explain the law We cannot here enter into this ex 

planation in detail. (It is fully set forth in Bunsen’s 
Phil. of Univ. Hist., Vol. 1, pp. 143-171). 

Varieus disturbing influences operate to prevent 
the strict enforcement of this rule in medial and final 
consonants. For example: 

1. Whenever &, Z, ¢, are preceded by initial s, 4, 
f, they are guarded against the execution of the law. 

2. The combinations zd and /d are fixed. 

The characters by which we have represented the 
mutes are symbols, and the corresponding letters of 
the various languages must be substituted in studying 
the etymology of words by this law. 

Since English belongs to the Low German group of 
dialects, this law of consonantal change has wid 
application in English etymology. We will illustrate 
how this law can be applied to individual words. 

In the word father we have an initial f, and in 
accordance with our law we would expect an old 
high German 7, and a Latin, Greek, and Sanscrit / 
We would, also, expect / to remain in all the Low 
German dialects. Such is the case. We have A-S 
fader; Sw., Dan, and O. S. fader; Icel. fadir, 
Goth. fadar ; O. H.G. fatar; N.H.G. vater,; Lat 
pater; Gk. pater, Sanscrit pifri; Persian fede? 
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and soon. In the Romance languages we meet 
with such forms as, Fr. pere; Sp. padre; Ital. patre ; 
and soon. Qssetian fd; Armenian hayr; and-so 
on, show more violent variation from the original 
root form. 

If we were searching for Latin roots, namely, cog- 
nate to English, we can determine, by this law, what 
mutes each will probably contain. Thus, shree gives 
us ¢res ; tooth, dens (dentis); hemp, cannabis; brother, 
Jrater ; head, caput ; and so on. Let us now search 
for the etymology of the word goose. According to 
rule, g will remain in the Low German dialects, but 
will change to & in the Old High German, and to £4 
in Greek, Latin and Sanscrit. The Celtic and Scla- 
vonic will agree with the Low German. We look, 
then, for cognate words and find A-S. gos; Icel. 
gas; Dan. gaas ; Sw. gas; Armor. gwaz, garz; W. 
gwydd; lr. geadh; Sclave. gusj, gonsj; O. H. G. | 
ans ; Gk. chen; Latin anser (hanser); Sanscrit | 
hansa ; Bohemian Aus (also the name of the great 
reformer, John Huss); and so on. Lithuanian gzs / 
guz/ isacrytocall geese. We find that » of the 
original is lost in the Low German dialects accord- 
ing to the rule that before f, s, and th is dropped 
in obedience to the aw of ease. Note that this # is 
retained in gander, A-S. gandra, and similar 
forms. 

Our illustrations are sufficient to show the value of 
phonologic laws of definite, ascertained scope and 
power. A thorough knowledge of these laws and 
principles ensures safety in the conclusions of the 
etymologist. 
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TEACHER AND PARENT.—No. III. 


BY E. SCHNEIDER. 
N communicating knowledge the teacher 
must not let the pupil be a mere passive 
recipient of what is imparted; the pupil 
should also be induced to exercise his own 
thinking powers by being made to draw such 
inferences and make such reflections on what 
he hears as will awaken thoughts in his own | 
mind, and lead him to become an independ- 
ent thinker. And to give these thoughts a 
proper direction and the necessary power, | 

the teacher must add his own thereto. 

A thinking being is the noblest work of 
creation, and he who can conceive a noble 
sentiment and give utterance to a profound 
thought may feel justly proud of a power 
within him. Therefore make your pupil 
conscious of having such an undeveloped 
power within him and he will soon rise and | 
give proof of his celestial origin. In making 
thinkers we make scholars and men of intel- 
lectual independence. There isa vast dif- | 
ference between a youth who merely recites | 
and him who also thinks upon what he | 
repeats, This difference becomes most | 
strikingly apparent in after-life. | 





Those who 
have no power to grasp whatever questions of 
the day may come before their country’s 
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consideration, and who consequently cannot 
place themselves ina proper attitude thereto, 
are mostly such as could not be made to 
think and understand what they learned by 
rote when at school. Make the pupil under- 
stand the true dignity of his nature, and 
‘*his mind, as if conscious of its high des- 
tiny, will instinctively spread its unfledged 
wings in pursuit of knowledge.’’ It was un- 
der the influence of such an impulse, that 
those great men whose names are written 
prominently on the-pages of history, and en- 
graved high up in the temple of knowledge, 
made all their important discoveries in 
science, andachieved great deeds. ‘The re- 
sult of their researches has, indeed, wreathed 
their names with a halo of glory, yet they 
were driven forward in their ceaseless toil, 
not by dreams of future renown, but only by 
the pleasure and power of their own thoughts. 
Impelled by the pleasure and powerful im- 
pulse of thought, Newton’s great mind soared 
aloft. and traveled from planet to planet, 
until he discovered that simple law which 
governs and moves all those magnificent 
bodies, whose incomprehensible distance 
makes them appear like mere specks in the 
sky. ‘‘The noblest deeds and the highest 
works, those which have advanced society 
in civilization and truth, have been produced 
under the influence of entirely different and 
higher motives than a mere love for renown. 

The number of our learned and solid men 
at present is small in comparison with our 
numerous schools. ‘The desire of doing 
everything with the rapidity of steam shows 
itself unfortunately also in our modes of 
teaching. Pupils are hastened forward from 
one subject to another long before they un- 
derstand even the first principles of what 
they quit, to commence something higher. 
It is quite possible to work wood or stone into 
any shape with the velocity of steam, but you 


| cannot thus rapidly operate on the mind, and 


grind out valuable thought. The human 
body grows and develops itself no faster now 
than it did a thousand years ago. Just soit 
is with the mind. ‘The growth and culture 
of body and mind progress alike. 

You may plant an acorn in the richest soil 
and foster it with all human skill, and still 
the sprout that comes therefrom will grow 
no faster than that of an oak. Its growth 
will be in accordance with the law and na- 
ture of an oak. You may cast the richest 
soil around its roots in abundance, and 
yet it will absorb the nourishment there- 
from no faster than the the nature of the 
oak allows. Just so it is with the human 
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intellect. 
upon the memory, but the mind will digest 
no faster than its nature permits or its 
strength can endure. It is, indeed, neces- 
sary to cultivate the memory, and also very 
important that a pupil memorize principles 
and definitions, which, though not fully 
comprehended, are treasured up in the mem 
ory as food for the mind to reflect upon. 
But this does not imply that the young 
learner must hasten rapidly from subject to 
subject, and do nothing but memorize ; there 
must also be time for reflection and thought. 
The boy must indeed eat that he may grow, 
but if he eat without interruption he will 
die. The same law prevails in regard to his 
mental nature; if he do nothing else than 
read and commit to memory, the mind will 
die, too 

In the business of teaching, guéck results 
are entirely out of the question. Every 
subject must be examined with care, and 
much thought must be expended thereon. 
Nothing must be passed over in a hurry. 
In haste we cannot think profitably. 
Thoughts spring from a steady and well 
balanced mind. A man can make his 
knowledge of facts available only in propor 
tion to the power he has acquired of think 
ing and of exercising judgment suitably to 
the time, place, and occasion of bringing 
his knowledge into play. 

Young people, in many cases, do not 
know that the school-room is a place of toil 
as well as of pleasure, and hence they enter 


it with no other expectation than that of 


pleasure and amusement only. ‘Tis true, 


school-days may be the happiest days of 


life; and yet, as in manhood, it is the hap 
piness which the idler and sluggard can 
never reach. Hence, those who enter 
school with such views are disappointed, 
and soon leave it. 

A few words in regard to amusements are 
not out of place in this connection. Our 
nature is fitted for the enjoyment of pleas 
ure and amusement as much as it is endowed 
with strength to endure labor. We must 
have recreation. 
sation will soon break down, and die prema- 
turely ; but he who is in the ceaseless pursuit 
of pleasure makes himself equally unhappy, 
and shortens his life just as much. Hence 
both labor and rest, or recreation, are neces- 
sary to our happiness, and neither can exist 
without the other, unconnected with a pen- 


alty of some kind. He who does not toil is | 
| college in our land can bestow cannot make 
| a successful 


not capable of enjoying rest. The luxury 
of rest and recreation can be felt only by 


You can load innumerable things | 
|apply as much to mental rest and mental 


|tempt it as many, still he fails. 
He who toils without ces- | 
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him who has endured toil. These remarks 
labor as they do to physical. Man is dis- 
posed to go to either extreme. At present, 
the danger seems to be, on the part of pa- 
rents, to allow their children an excess of 
amusements, especially in our towns. Lov- 
ing their children very dearly, they are in- 
clined to gratify them in everything which 
furnishes pleasure to the childish heart. 
While this is the case the teacher has up-hill 
work. The boy or girl who spends all 
spare time in light amusements, and a few 
evenings every week in dancing, does very 
little in daytime in the school-room. Under 
such influences the head becomes filled with 
an excitement and with notions that unfit 
the mind solid thinking. These are 
views that I have penned during an exper- 
ience of about thirty years in the school- 
The dan« ing boy or dancing girl I 


to do 


room. 


have found invariably too light in mind to 
produce a sober thought, or to comprehend 
a problem requiring concentration of mind. 


> 


rACT IN TEACHING. 
BY J. ELLIOT ROSS. 
HE ground intended to be covered by 
|. the caption, ‘‘Tact in Teaching,’’ is 
a keenness of perception to discern, and 
ability to perform that which some peculiar 
circumstances or combination of circum- 
stances may demand in the school-room. 
A thousand and one little exigencies there 
are for which no work on teaching, how- 
ever exhaustive, can provide an expedient. 
In such cases, the teacher without tact will 
be unsuccessful. 

To illustrate: An orthography class is 
reciting. ‘The word ‘‘George’’ is given. 
John misses it, when it passes to James, who 
spells it correctly. John is now required to 
spell it, but fails again; and though it be 
spelled for him a dozen times, and he at- 
Now, it 
will not do to call him a ‘‘ dumb boy,’’ and 
pass on; the teacher must have tact to enable 
the pupil to master the word. It has been 
done thus: ‘‘ What are the first two letters? 
What are the last two?’’—these questions 
repeated till the fact is impressed. ‘‘ How 
many letters in the word? The two middle 
letters are what?’’—and the word js mas- 
tered. The highest diploma which the best 
more pre- 


teacher; nor, to be 
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cise, does it even indicate him. Some of 
the most learned in the profession are not 
embraced in the circle of the most success- 
ful. Why? They lack one of the essen- 
tial qualifications of the successful teacher— 
tact. ‘That teacher who binds himself down 
to the experience and methods of others is a 
failure, just as certainly as he who binds 
himself down to the text-books. Stereo- 
typed methods will not work in the school- 
room any more than the text-book questions 
are sufficient for any single lesson. It is 
well that we seek and obtain the experience 
and methods of others; but, after all, they 
are simply aids when viewed in the light of 
their real value. 

But why speak of tact? Because it is 
lacking in a large majority of the instructors 
of the present day; and this, in a measure, 


because it is not properly appreciated by a’ 


large majority of those having control of the 
employment of teachers. It is not safe to 
conclude that a teacher is successful simply 
because he holds a high-grade certificate. 
Some of the greatest bunglers in the school- 
room can point to a normal school or col- 
lege diploma, or a permanent certificate. 
This statement is made from personal obser- 
vation. Let a man hold tenaciously to 
another’s plan, and he is a failure; let him 
dare to strike out for himself and he may 
succeed. 

The sinew of tact is education. Success 
will not perch upon his banner who lacks 
either. Yet amoderate education combined 
with tact will insure a greater measure of 
success than a liberal education without tacé. 
Where this quality is lacking in the teacher 
everything is a drag, and ere long there is 
developed a monotony in the daily routine 
of study and recitation which has contributed 
a vast number to the pitiable band of mental 
dyspeptics to be found among the American 
youth of the nineteenth century. 

Yet what can be done? The certificate of 
the applicant for a school does not indicate 
his tact, and hence, how is a Board of Con- 
trol to judge? True, we have ‘‘Theory of 
Teaching’’ on the certificate, but is not that 
a dead letter? If the applicant has had no 
experience in teaching he receives ‘‘none’’ 
for ‘‘theory ;’’ if he has taught one or two 
terms he receives ‘‘ middling ;’’ more than 
that is ‘‘ good,’’ and the next time he is ex- 
amined his ‘‘ theory’’ mark is No. 1. What 
an absurdity ! 

The ‘‘ theory’’ mark should embrace tact, 
and should be obtained by examination, as 
well as the mark for any of the branches he 





is authorized by his certificate to teach. Nor 
would this be a difficult? matter. County 
superintendents are, or at least should be, 
practical, skilful teachers. Such could 
easily direct the proper questions for ascer- 
taining the amount of tact_an applicant will 
employ in his ‘“Theory.”’ 

The common school system is moving on, 
but still there is much deplorable dragging. 
The machinery often screeches like the ‘‘hot 
box’’ of the railroad train.'#)} It needs lubri- 
cation. Pour on more tact! 


———————————— 


“SPARE THE ROD.” 

N the course of one of Mr. Beecher’s late sermons 
he said: Many persons object to a physical pun- 
ishment for children, but they might as well revile 
God for making the child suffer pain when it stumbles 
onastone. Punishment is needed sometimes, and 
where it is needed use it, and where it is not needed 
do not use it. It is purely a matter of practical skill 
and wisdom. Use just so much as is necessary to ac- 
complish your end—so much and no more, I have 
no doubt that a man, say with great experience in the 
rearing of children, might stop and reason with the 
child and so dispense with the rod, but I should like 
to know what a woman who has to work for a living, 
who has fourteen children, I should like to know 
what she is going to do aboutit. You that have am- 
plitude of means can stop and blowthe bubbles of 
society, but for others—don’t be afraid to do what 
God does; all creation is whipped by him, and you 
need not be afraid to use the switch. Men say that 
it awakens more bad passions than it cures. Well, 
that is because you don’t whip hard enough. All 
slight pinches, all slapping of the ears, are abomina- 
tions. You must aim to establish a counter-irritation 
and have it so. Those, then, must be the points— 
inside and outside at the same time, thoroughness in 
whipping or nothing, that is the rule. Our govern- 

ment in the family destroys self-goverment. 

People marvel why children turn out badly for 
whom so much has been done. Suppose your child 
has never been allowed to walk; suppose the servant 
was obliged to carry himin her arms or wheel him 
in a carriage all the time, and he never be allowed to 
set his foot upon the ground till he was twenty-one, 
and then people marvel that he cannot walk when so 
much has been done to spare his legs up to this time! 
So some people are so anxious for the salvation of 
the souls of their children that they damn them; they 
won’t let the child go out in the street because there 
are bad boys there. You think for them; you lay 
down your life for the boy, and you never teach him a 
just discrimination between right and wrong; you 
never let him make blunders, which is the best thing 
in the world fora child to do. You insist on it that 
the child shall be stuffed with Knowledge; you 
bother him in every way, and then, at last, when he 
gets out into life he had learned nothing. The family 
is a school in which the children are to practice con- 
tinuously. You can teach the child to use its own 
judgment, but if you have nothing but your own im~- 
perious will, and say nobody can have any rights [in 
your family, the law is yourself all the time—* the 
children must do as I say or I will cut their heads off.”” 


- ye emeeeee 
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Your will is so strong that, like a sparrow beating up 
against a tornado, the child’s will is swept down be- 
fore it, and cohsequently when he gets away from | 
home, comes down to New York perhaps, his first 
thought is, his first expression is, ‘‘ Thank God, now 
I will see life.’”’ And the worst of this is, to him 
this life is the common sewer; he is but the natural 
result of bad government. And you say, * Good 
gracious, if there ever was a boy that had good gov- 
ernment my boy had!” but he had not, for you never 
allowed him to exercise the first principle of self- 
conservation. 
paw 

CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 


L. P. HECKER. 


THE 


ASTE has been variously defined by 
those who have written upon this sub- | 


Some make it a matter of sensibility, | 


ject. 
others again a power of discrimination. 
son combines both elements and 
as, ‘‘ That faculty of the mind by which we 
perceive and enjoy whatever is beautiful or 
sublime in the works of nature and of art. 
Burke and Reid take a similar view, while 
Akenside, representing the former, asks : 

What, then, is taste but those internal powers, 

Active and strong, and feelingly alive 

To each fine impulse ? 


Ali- 


Mental philosophers, likewise, disagree as | 
| of sec ondary importanc e. 


to what occasions the emotion which is term- 
ed the beautiful. Some attribute the 
to certain qualities in the object which pro 
duces this sensation, others lodge it in the 
mind itself. There is also much difference 


cause 


in their theories, whether that power of the | 
mind, which takes cognizance of beauty, is | 


a distinct faculty, or whether the whole mind 
is employed in this mental operation. Be 
this as it may, the mind certainly has a power 
for an appreciation of beauty, and this power 


can undoubtedly be developed by careful 


culture to avery high degree of sensitiveness, 
or, on the other hand, rendered permanently 
inoperative by indifference and neglect. 
The existence of such a power is evident 
from the fact that when we behold objects 
which possess symmetry, delicacy, utility, 
novelty and unity in variety, pleasurable 
emotions are excited in the mind. And, that 
it is susceptible of improvement, we need but 


witness the relative degree of intensity with | 
which minds of different stages of culture are | 
| roundings of 


impressed by the same objects. 
Since taste, then, admits of cultivation, 


this work naturally falls within the province | 
| found. 


of the teacher, and he should consequently 
be able to pay proper attention tothe develop- 
ment of this power. Youth is the golden season 
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| such a nature, 


|} are Opportt 
fore 


| and every opening 
| of the beautiful. 


| the 


defines it | gi 


| due 


| son for this is obvious, 
| of the former 


| getting, 
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to arouse and strengthen the perceptive fac- 
| ulties, and as taste is almost exclusively of 
an early age is eminently the 
, this work. Nor 
to do so, even be- 
egin to attend 
every blade of grass, 
flower bears the impress 
The murmuring brook, the 
picturesque landscape, and the elegant arts, 
are well-known examples that excite pleasing 
But, alas, how little is done in 
instilling , into the minds of our 
children a love for the beautiful. We are a 
fast people. We have no time forthe deyel- 
opment of the finer sensibilities of our nature. 
Utilization is the chief end and object of our 
It pervades our whole business rela- 
social life. Our 
almost .exclusively o1 

The sciences and the 
occupy an un- 
all our S hools, 


proper time to commence 
nities wanting 
} 
i 


the children school 


Beauty is all around us; 


sensations. 
way of 


being. 
tions, and enters our 
educational system is 
anized on this basis. 
consequently, 
in nearly 


very 


mathematics, 
prominence 


’? | whilst the study of the languages, music and 


drawing is almost totally ignored. The rea- 
because a knowledge 
adds to our materjal wealth, 
whilst an acquisition of the latter fits us more 
particularly for an appreciation of the beau- 
ties in nature and art, and hence it is deemed 


As our schools are, then, to a very great 
extent, regarded merely as agencies to pre 
pare children for the sole business of money 
teachers seldom rise above these 
low views of education, in imparting instruc 
tion. But when we consider the influence 
which a refined taste exerts upon the indi- 
vidual in the formation of character, and 
that his moral and religious life is largely 
moulded by his may well ask, 
Should not teachers have a just conceptio! 
of the importance of a cultivated taste, and 
endeavor to correct these erroneous ideas 
in the generation? ‘They evidently 
should, in order that all the noble powers 
may be developed with which God has en 
dowed mankind. 

Let teachers, then, 


taste, we 


rising 


aspire to cultivate t 

taste of their pupils, that they may perceive 
more deeply and appreciate more fully all 
that is true and good and beautiful. To d 
this, teachers should aim to have the sur 
their children as attractive 

possible, and constantly point out to then 
that which is ennobling wherever it may be 
Pupils should be taught that there 
is beauty in a tidy appearance, in neatly 
executed work, and in exemplary conduct, 
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as well as in the brilliant hues of the rain- 

bow and the mellow richness of the autumn 

leaves. But above all, they should be made 

to realize that the highest form of beauty 

exists, not in the material, in the finite, but 

in the spiritual, in the infinite. 

There is beauty all around our path, if but our 
watchful eyes 

Can trace it ’mid familiar things, and through their 
lowly guise . 

We may find it where a hedgerow showers its blos- 
soms 0’er our way, 


Or a cottage window sparkles forth in the last red 


light of day. 

Yes! beauty dwells in all our paths,—but sorrow, 
too, is there; 

How oft some cloud within us dims the bright, still 
summer air! 

But we feel by the lights and clouds through which 
our pathway lies, 

By the beauty and the grief alike, we are training for 
the skies. 


AEE 
METTRAY. 


THE GREAT FRENCH REFORM AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. 


HE Lendon News, in a biographical 
notice of M. de Metz, makes the fol- 
lowing references to the admirable institu- 


tion at Mettray, France, to which he conse- 
crated his life : 

sritish munificence replaced the losses caused by 
the invasion of 1870, when Mettray was looted by 
the runaways of Chanzy’s army and severely requisi- 


tioned by the Prussians. The sightly chalets in 
which the boys take their repasts, sleep and work in 
the long winter nights at handicrafts useful to the 
agriculturalist, are adorned with engravings furnished 
by London printsellers, English art-unions, and the 
late prince consort, of whom and the Queen M. de 
Metz was for a week the guest at Windsor. The 
royal invitation was sent to him through Mr. Glad- 
stone. To the end of his life, which closed at the 
age of 79, the object of this gracious attention remem- 
bered with, pleasure the week he spent at Windsor. 


He invariably asked English visitors of good social 
3 5 5 . ‘ 
| appeal to the inner monitor. 


standing how the queen was, and if her sons followed 
in the footsteps of their father. 
prince he once said before me,‘ He was distingue, 
well-intentioned, patient, and practical, and like my- 
self, fond of the poor and fine engravings.” 

Under the paternal sway of M de Metz, nearly 3,000 


children, all originally belonging to the criminal | 


class, have grown up to be useful members of society. 
His kind rule was judiciously tempered with military 
discipline. The schoolmasters and wardens, care- 
fully trained in anormal school under the eye of M. 
de Metz himself, were aided by drill sergeants, a band 
master, an old sailor and some retired pompiers. The 
latter taught the use of fire pumps, escape ladders and 
scaling hooks. This mixture of kindness and disci- 
pline has worked wonders. As farm laborers, men 
reared at Mettray obtain higher wages than any 


METTRAY: FRENCH REFORM SCHOOL. 





In speaking of the | 


| or placed within the reach of bad influences. 
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others all along the Loire. Tours was once saved 
from inundation by M. de Metz’s boys, who also have 
rescued more chateaux and farmhouses than I now 
can think of from the flames. Those taken for the 
conscription became excellent soldiers, as divers let- 
ters of generals and colonels, and photographs of 
sergeants, corporals and privates, either decorated or 
showing the military medal, prove. These testimo- 
nials and pictorial witnesses are handsomely framed 
and hung round the tablet of honor on which the 
names of deserving youths are inscribed in the school- 
room, 

Since the invention of photography, a very sugges 
tive gallery has been framed at Mettray. It shows 
the boy as he entered, and the man he had become 
when the time came for him to go out and seek a 
livelihood. The change from the crawling cater 
pillar to the soaring butterfly is hardly more striking 
than the alteration of the ill-conditioned, demoralized 
cub into the self-helpful humanized adult. During a 
visit to Mettray I was struck with the pains taken by 
the good director in trying to inculcate a sentiment 
of honor and personal dignity. Theft was treated as 
a venial sin compared to lying, and a bold lie was 
held to be less immoral than prevarication. A sneak 
could not stand worse in an English school than 
among the juveniles at Mettray. Good conduct was 
£ncouraged and public spirit fostered by the inge 
nious system of individual and corporate rewards. 
Each “ family ’’—that is to say, a body of thirty in 
habiting a chalet-—was rewarded in the person of its 
elected chief or “ eldest brother.’ On Sunday the 
family earning the greatest number of good marks in 
the course of the week was allowed to take for its 
ensign, when marching in the field, the flag of honor. 
Prizes were awarded and punishments meted out by 
M. de Metz at the Sunday morning court. He wore 
on those occasions his judge’s robes, and acted with 
as much gravity and conscientious circumspection 
as if- presiding at an assize tribunal, Having care 
fully studied the character of each, he knew how to 
admonish, or, as he said himself of Wesley, to find 
where the spark lay, and fan it intoa flame. No 
body was brought up for punishment who had not 
first passed a day in the Salle de Reflexion—a kind 
of lock-up, hung round with moral engravings, where 
the director visited the culprit and endeavored to 
reason or persuade him into repentance and good 
resolutions. Before the boys turned in for the night 
they were allowed each to pass a few minutes in the 
chapel. Near the door a “restitution box” invited 
any one who had pilfered in the course of the day 
to ease his conscience by throwing into it the stolen 
objects. f this silent 


} 


One morning I saw the result of l 
A penknife, 
several pieces of copper money, a lump of smugg] 
tobacco, a packet of licorice stolen from the village 
grocer, and an obscene song, obtained it would be 
hard to say how or where. M. de Metz told me he 
had more trouble in reforming the lymphatic than the 
energetic ruffan. When once the latter got into a 
straight groove he was able to remain; but the slug 
gish nature was liable to relapse if left to itself 
7T hi " 
good and great reformer found that nutritive victuals 
were conducive to self reliance. Hard work was 
demanded of all susceptible of enduring it; but two 
excellent repasts, with a goblet of pure wine at each, 
and in the middle of that day a lump of bread, re 
warded excellent exertions in fields, cow-houses, 
dairy and workshops. Mettray has the appearance 


n appl 


ed 
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of a Moravian settlement, but in no wise of a peni- | 
tentiary. The farm buildings, dairy, bakehouse and | 
laundry are models of neatness and intelligent man- | 
agement. In early summer the kitchen garden is 

delightful to see and walk in. Apart from what | 
goes to furnish the refectories with fruit and vegeta- | 
bles, more than an acre is distributed into allotments 

for good conduct prizes. Its product is the property | 
of the boys to whom it is allowed. They may sell | 
or give it away as they please. One hard winter, 

M. de Metz related to me, twenty juveniles sponta- 

neously sent the proceeds of their patches, which | 
they had been a long while hoarding up, to a starv- 
ing family in the neighborhood. I doubt if it was so | 
much the consequence of the Mettray system as of | 
the happy personal influence of the director. 


—————— 


PHYSIOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLS. 
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mind into a chaos of disorder and darkness. 

Though the spirit is the noblest part of 
man, still its existence and continuance here 
on earth for God’s own wise and good reas- 
ons, is only possible through the medium of 
the physical organism and in subjection to 
physical and material laws, the operation 
of which it is eminently fitting and proper 
that we should seek to know and understand 
as far as our finite powers will permit. 

I conceive the proper object of our com- 


| mon schools to be, not merely the attainment 


of a certain degree of proficiency in ‘‘mental 


| gymnastics,’ but the training and prepara- 


tion of our children for their career in life as 
individuals in the pursuit of their true and 
and as citizens and 


| members of society, their duties toward each 


[The author in sending us thisarticle has the fol- 
lowing in a private note which we think it well to print 
herewith. “ It isno wonder that the public press is con. 
tinually complaining that our young men are crowding 
into the professions and clerkships, trying to make their 


living with their brains, while our manufactories and | 


other industries suffer for the want of hands—good 


s. As 1 faculties are the only ones | yy, ' é 
es, a a a tn. tL, | Would it not be as important for them to 


they have been taught to use, it is no wonder they 
shrink from manual employment when their physical 
powers never have been properly trained or develop- 
ed, and when physical labor is a sort of ‘ motor 
nerve,’ excruciating instead of a comparatively easy 
and pleasant muscular exertion.’’—Eb. ] 


HE assertion of Herbert Spencer, that 


reason by extinguishing other supersti- | 


tions finally becomes itself the object of su- 
perstition ; that in minds freed by its help 
from unwarrantable belief, it becomes that 
to which an unwarrantable amount of belief 
is given, seems toderive some force from the 
present phase of education in our country. 
Eloquence exhausts itself upon the glorious 
attributes of the human intellect. ‘The mind 
in our present plan of education would seem 


to be the only part of the human being | 


worthy of development, of culture, or of be- 
ing understood. And all that is or can be 
said of the sublime attributes of the mind, is 
undoubtedly true, still it is not the part of a 
rational nature to contemn the casket which 


contains this great treasure even though this | 
| tell a class of pupils that a fit of sleeplessness 
|is often caused by bathing, or severe and 


casket were in itself worthless. It would yet 
be of the highest value for the offices it per 
forms ; much more when it is itself a piece 
of rare workmanship curiously and wonder- 
fully wrought. 

~.,Of the great importance of the offices it 
performs and the relations it bears to that 
divine attribute, the mind, any one must be 
convinced by reflecting fora moment upon 
the single fact, that a glass of liquor taken 
into the stomach is capable of throwing the 


other and to the State. 

Now, taking into consideration that the 
majority of our pupils must‘in life gain a 
livelihood by physical labor, would it not 
be well to teach them physiology as well as 
the science of grammar, or of quantity? 


acquire a knowledge of some of the princi- 
pal facts relating to food and sleep, and 
physical exertion and rest, as to acquire a 


| knowledge of the facts of physical geog 


raphy or the processes of algebraic demon 


| stration ? 


Is it more important to know the rules of 


| speech or the laws of numbers than te know 


the laws of digestion, respiration, nervous 
and muscular action? laws to which we are 
directly subject every moment of our lives, 
the ignorance, neglect and violation of 
which is so plainly evident in the American 
physique, and which causes apprehensions 
for its future ? 

It would not be as much of a wonder, if 
physiology were made one of the regular 
and universal branches to be taught in our 
common schools, as it is that it is not. At 
any rate, it is a matter of wonder that a 
practical knowledge of even the principal 
facts of physiology should be so rare among 
our people. It would certainly be better to 


protracted mental or physical exertion after 


|a hearty supper, as it arrests the digestion, 
|and why it arrests it, and how indigestion 
}acts on sleep, rather than to be taught in 
| after life by the local paper that to cure a 


fit of sleeplessness we must run up and down 
stairs several times. 

Physiology is surely of as much import 
ance to our common school pupils as any ot 
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the other’ empirical branches of study. 
Especially since the capacity and opportu- 
nities of so many of our pupils is limited, it 
is expedient that those branches of study 
should be selected which will be of the most 
direct use and benefit in after life. 

This subject—the relative importance of 
the various branches taught in our common 
schools—is a matter for grave consideration, 
and a candid discussion of it would lead to 
a great improvement in our educational re- 
sults. LA BORER. 


SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL MANNERS. 


nection between schools and _ public 
morals, and now speak of the relation of the 
former to social manners. In its wider 
sense, ‘‘manners’’ includes morals, customs, 
and whatever else appertains to the habits 
of society. Inthe narrow sense in which 
we now use the term, it simply means that 
outward deportment, whose attractive traits 
ate decorum, civility and polite usage. 

The intimate relation of good manners to 
good morals, is such that in everyday life we 
presume to estimate character by deportment. 
Indeed, we doubt if one can really exist long 
without the other, for it is*no less true that 
good manners are the effect of good morals, 
than that the former by reflex action, pre- 
serve the latter from injurious contact. We 
do not believe that human beings fall at 
once, ‘like the snow from heaven to hell.”’ 
Open immorality is a fungus which exists 
only under conditions, the first of which is 
the destruction of that ¢zstinct of decorum 
which we may truly term the ‘‘sentinel of the 
soul.’’ On thisprinciple rests that propriety 
of behavior which society has ever main- 
tained as essential to respectable reputation. 
This fact is too apparent to need either argu- 
inent or illustration here. 

In the minor morals involving candor, 
courtesy and hospitality—as distinguished 
from deceit, vulgarity and brutish selfishness 
—are to be found the budsand blossoms which 
by and by reach fruition in a noble after-life. 
From our consciousness of this arises our ten- 
dency to ascribe every heroic characteristic of 
the great and good back to the holy sentiments 
of a mother’s counsel and a mother’s piety. 
Without doubt early homes influence is the 
most potent motor of human life, and it is 
largely because all our home are not what 
they ought to be, that a// our young folks 
are not what they Gught to be. It is a sad 


a previous article we noticed the con- 





but certain fact that the parents of many of 
our pupils are themselves so besotted, un- 
couth and ignorant, that the home influence 
which ought to be elevating and holy is 
either mot positively good or decidedly de- 
grading. 

In such cases can the Commonwealth look 
passively on, content merely to supply her 
‘little ones’’ with what book knowledge 
the caprice of the parent will permit? By 
no means. Compulsory education,.itself a 
matter of simple justice to helpless child- 
hood, must soon arrive, unless the world 
moves backward ; and it is the undoubted 
duty of public education to earnestly coun- 
teract, both by precept and example, the 
misfortune of its pupils through uncivilized 
homes. 

- Class books will not aid the teacher in 
this important matter. He himself is both 
the teacher and the book. Herein is his 
position on a level with that of the pulpit, 
although we must sorrowfully confess that, 
as classes, the moral standard of teacher and 
preacher is far from equality. 

Positive immoral influence, such as pro- 
fanity, tippling, etc., on the part of teachers, 
is too often tolerated, and that heart-power 
and culture which one educator calls ‘‘sweet- 
ness and light,’’ are little regarded. 

Thus our schools are frequently occupied 
solely in abstract studies, which have but 
little effect on either morals or manners. 
The model ideal of this class seems to be a 
modern Memnonium, whose stony oracle is 
too ‘‘elevated’’ to enter into sympathy with 


_childhood, and whose individual influence, 
‘in moulding their character, is ‘‘equal to 


nought.’’ Machines, of course, have their 
uses, but moral power is not among them. 
However we neglect the cultivation of 
warm hearts and noble sentiments, yet the 
truth remains, that it is by these things that 
great nations and great men live and move 
and have their being, while it is equally 
true that such sentiments are both created 
by, and the creators of, our social manners. 
MANHATTAN. 


———_.——__—. 


Says Thackeray somewhere, ‘‘ Our educa 
tion makes of us the most eminently selfish 
men in the world. We fight for ourselves, 
we push for ourselves, we yawn for ourselves, 
we light our pipes and say we won’t go out, 
we prefer ourselves and our ease; and the 
greatest good that comes to man from 
woman’s society is that he has to think of 
somebody to whom he is bound to be con 
stantly attentive and respectful.”’ 
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THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 
HE Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Penna. State Teachers’ Association 
will be held in the Cumberland Valley State 
Normal School building, Shippensburg, on 
the 11th, 12th and 13th days of August, 1874. 
As the meeting will be held near the centre 
of the State, we confidently anticipate a large | 
attendance at Shippensburg, of supe rintend- 
ents, teachers and others, interested in the | 
work. The following ‘s the programme of | 


exercises as received from the active commit- 
tee having the matter in charge. 


PROGRAMME. 
TUESDAY, IITH. 

10 A. M.— Opening Exercises of Association. Ad- 
dress of Welcome, by Geo. P. Beard. Rep/y—James 
L. Harrison, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Five minute addresses, by prominent educators and 
friends ofeducation. Lnro/mentof members. Mis 
cellaneous business. 

2 p. M.i—/naugural Address—George J. 
A. M., Pittsburgh. 

Educational Antiques—Edward Shippen, 
Philadelphia. 

The Teacher an Interpreter—Rev. C. L. 
feld, Principal South Western Normal Colle 
fornia, Pa. 

7:30 P. M.—Co-Education of the Sexes—T. Jeffer 
son Duncan, A. M., Pittsburgh. Discussion of sub- 
ject opened by Edward H. Magill, A. M., President 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

The Study of Geometry—Robert Curry, 
Deputy State Superintendent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AUGUST 


Luckey, 
Esq., 


Ehren 


ge, Cali- 


4. M., 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST I2TH. 


9 A. M.— Vocal Culture in Our Public Schools—}| 
W. Shoemaker, A.M., Philadelphia. 

Relations of Natural Science to Popular Educa 
tion—C. F. Himes, Ph. D., Dickinson College, C 
lisle, Pa. 

2 Pp. M.—TZechnical Education—George 
LL.D., Pres’t Western University, Pittsburgh, 

Local Supervision of Schools—B. F. Shaub, 
Lancaster, Pa, 

Discussion, Should the Law 
formity in Text-Books? Aftivrmative—H. W. Fisher, 
Esq., Supt. of Schools, Bedford, Pa. Negative— 
Henry Houck, Esq., Deputy State Superintendent, 
Harrisburg, Pa 

7.30 A. M.—Address : 
Potter, Boston, Mass. 

The Money Value of Education—Rev. George P. 
Hays, Pres. Washington College, Washington, Pa. 


al 
Wor 


Pa 
A.M., 


Establish State Uni- 


“ Honor,’ Miss H. L. D. 





| Willis Westlake, 


| lersville, 


acoquillas 


| —Hon. | 


THURSDAY, 
-The Importance of 
A. M., 


AUGUST I3TH. 


9 A. M. Literary Culture—}. 
State Normal School, Mil- 
Pa. 

The Schools of the Future- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Wants of Our Schools—].M. Bell, Esq., 
, Pa. Discussion of subject. 
M.—High Schools: Their Place in a System 
of Public Instruction and State Aid for Them—M. 
N. Horton, A. M., Supt. of Sc hools, Williamsport, Pa. 

Standard Qualifications of Teachers—D. E. Kast, 
Esq., Supt. of Schools, Mechanicsburg, Pa. Discus- 
sion of subject 


7.30 P 


Andrew Burtt, A.M., 
Kish- 


2 P. 


Educaiion under the New Constitution 
J. P. Wickersham, State Superintendent. 
Short addresses by prominent educators. 


M.— 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 14TH. 
Reunton—In 
JAMEs L. HARRISON, 


Chairman Ex. Committee. 


Excursion and Social discretion of 


Association. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Trains will at the School Building during 
this meeting. Trains from Harrisburg going south 
and west pass respectively at 9.45 A. M., 4.00, 7.15 P. 
M. Trains to Harrisburg and the north and east at 
5.30 and 9.45 A. M., and 5.45 P. M. 

First-class Board and Lodging in 
Building for four hundred or more guests. 

Terms, $1.50 per day. Rooms should be ordered 
on or before Aug. le P. Beard, Shiy 
pensburg, Pa. 


Messrs. (s. R. 


stop 


the School 


Address Geo, 


Dvkeman, J. A. C. McCune, N. I 
Dykeman, Wm. Mell, John Grabill are the local 
Committee of Arrangements, and no effort will 

» render the teachers and others 
urg both pleasant and profitable. 


and 
spared visit of 
Shippens 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 
Ticket Agen 


Tickets 


the 
Excursion 


orders from 
procure 


Persons having 
the Asso 
the principal 
CUMBERLANI 
BELVIDERI /ELAWARE, 
NORTHERN CENTRAL, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
ALLEGHENY VALLEY, 
ALLEG Y R., 


tion, can 
Stations on 
VALLEY, PHIL’A & BALT. CENTRAL, 
ANVILLE, HAZLETON 
WILKESBARRE, 
BUFFALO, CORRY & 
URGH, 
PHILADELPHIA & ERII 
Ticket 
orders: 
DON & BROAD T 
NGTON READIN 


PI 


Excursion 
, without 


have 
iti 
LVANIA, 


will 
pal St 11S 
Ht 
WILMI 


NT’G 
& 
yay full fare in 

Passes at the 
HUDSON, WEST 


going over the follo 
meeting to return fre 
CHESTER & PHIL’A 


DELAWARI 


ten or more sta 
the following, 


at 


going from the same 
can procure Excurs 
greatly reduced prices 
FAST PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILAD’A & READING. 
», enclose One Dollar, wit! 
stamp enclosed) giving 
FLETCHER SICKEL, Ticket 
Germantown, Pa 


Parties of 
tion, any of 
Tickets without orders, 
ERIE PITTSBURGH, 
CATAW’A & WILLIAMSP’ 

For Cards of Membershi 
stamp. For Orders, apply 
Railroads and stations, to J 
Agent State Teachers’ Association, 


on 


« 
1 , 
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HE article on the manner in which 

teachers should spend their vacation, 
from which we printed an extract in our 
last number, crediting the authorship to 
the efficient Berks County Superintendent, 
D. B. Brnner, it now appears was written by 
Jacob Weidle, Esq., for the Zimes and Drs- 
patch of Reading. We make the correction 





9 
: cheerfully. ere 
No one has written wiser words on the 
g subject of education than Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
. formerly of Cincinnati, Ohio, now of Spring- 
t, field, Mass. A discourse of his on ‘*Moral 
c. Discipline in the Common Schools,”’ deliv- 
ered in the city of New York, will be found 
me in this number. Let no teacher or school 
director fail to read it. He who does so 
thoughtfully will rise from the task with 
higher ideas of both the function and the 
¥ power of the common school as an agency for 
the improvement of the human family. 
Cuarves J. Couiins has resigned the su- | 
ng perintendency of theschools of Wilkesbarre, a 
“4 position he has held for several years. He | 
gn accepts the principalship of the preparatory 
department of the College of New. Jersey 
ool and will soon remove to his new field of la- 
= bor. In parting from Mr. Collins it is only 
bip- due him to say that he has proved himself to 
be a hard worker and an enthusiastic friend | 
L. of public education. Under his supervision 
ocal the schools of Wilkesbarre have made won- 
be derful progress in all respects. Eight years 
oral ago no place of its size in the whole state 
had poorer school buildings or poorer schools; 
to-day it is almost as well known for its effi- 
omp® cient school system as for the beauty of the | 
oy scenery that surrounds it. ‘To Mr. Collins 
RAI must be accorded great credit for the part 
IN 4 he took in bringing about the happy change. 
We regret the loss to the State of a man so 
sale ible and so earnest. 
i ae , - . 
. ScHOOL OF ORATORY.—The First Com- 
mencement of the National School of Elocu- 
» TOI tion and Oratory, took plac e in the Academy 
DIN f Music in Philadelphia, June 11th, and 
slow was a brilliant affair. Zhe Normal Monthly 
in Jre says of it: 
aL 4 The Academy was filled with a large, refined, 
e sta and cultivated audience, aud was unusually beautiful 
rsi with rich drapery and handsomely arranged foliage, 
2S plants and flowers. Bishop Simpson, of the Metho- 
; dist, church, Ex-Governor Pollock, Hon. John W. 
; Forney, and the Principal, Prof. J. W. Shoemaker, 
, with took part in the exercises. We read with special in- 
iving erest the finished and fitting addresses of Col. Forney 
icket and Prof. Shoemaker. The music was furnished in 


part by our sweet singer, Miss Cynthia Bare. The 
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graduating class, numbering sixteen members, were 
presented with diplomas by the Principal, and proba 
bly constitute, as he announced, the vanguard, not 


| only of the institution, but of the world, in the author- 
ity they bear to represent the culture and « apability 
of human utterance. We heartily congratulate « Ww 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Shoemaker, upon their em 
nent and well-merited success. 
PRIMARY ‘TEACHING.—‘‘ A Director’’ in ; 


one of the growing cities of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania seriously advocates the doctrine in 
a local paper, that teachers in primary 
schools not only do not need a thorough 
knowledge of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography and grammar, but that a teacher 
who has devoted the necessary time and labor 
to acquire such a thorough knowledge, has 
become disqualified for teaching the rudi- 
ments to small children! He further adds, 
that the employing of only such primary 








teachers as have a thorough knowledge “‘ of 
even the branches they teach—reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic’’—would not only be 


| unnecessarily expensive, but would also be 
unprofitable as a means of securing efficient 
teachers. The fact that this ‘‘ Director’’ 
expresses the views of the great majority of 
those who have the official direction of ow 
common schools, is the | explanation of 
the unsatisfactory condition of primary edu 
cation in this country. ‘A girl of sixteen 
years, fresh from the grammar schools,’’ may 
succeed in hearing lessons recited by rote 


Sac 


LL OT ARE 


and in keeping children quiet, and she may 


thus satisfy her employers, but such young 


girls cannot, as a class, “each even the rudi 
| ments of ‘‘ reading, writing and arithmetic’ 
—certainly a very limited course of primary 
instruction. We have 
primary and secondary schools in charge ot 
| girls who had not a thorough knowledge of 
the branches they weré trying to teach, but, 
with rare exceptions, they were not accurate 
and skillful ¢eachers. Most of them 
evidently ignorant of the first principles of 

primary instruction. As a rule, 

sixteen ought to be employed as a teacher, ' 
whatever may be her scholastic attainments. 

—The National Teacher. 


visited hundreds of 


were 


no girl of 


WE have been surprised to see certain 
newspapers give encouragement to the young 
men at Bowdoin College who refused to drill 
as required by the rules of the institution. 
There may be a question as to the propriety 
of having military drills at a literary col 
lege, but that question has little to do in de 
termining the rightfulness or wrongfulness of 
the course pursued by the students at Bow- 
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doin. These drills have been in use at thi 
college for years, the United States Gover 
ment has an officer stationed there for the 
purpose of conducting them, all the rebel 
lious students entered college with a fi 
knowledge of what would be expected 
them in this respect, and no valid ex 
for their conduct can be based either upor 
the nature of the exercises or the time 
manner of their introduction. ‘Th 
defend the students, therefore, must 


the ground that their wishes, and not 


SCHOOL 


5 


requirements of the trustees and faculty, 


should be the supreme law of the colleg 
It is to be expec ted, perhaps, that the voi 
ind unthinking should express sympathy 
he students, and urge them to be firm 
the stand they have taken; but we ar 
prised, as we have said, to see leading 
papers patting the rash young men upot 
houlders, calling them heroes, and pr 
ng a system of « ollege dist ipline that we 
break up every college in the country 
oint to be considered is this Are 
res to be governed by 
faculties, or are they to be governed 
idents? If a body of students are 


applauded for refusing to engage 1! 


tary drill, they may refuse with equal! 
reason to engage 1n anv exer e < 
they may not like Disobedience 
thing is disobedience in all th 
wuthorities of Bowdoin should y 
tance, the ruling power passe 
hands of the students. For the 
\merican colleges, hope they 
Oo, though every s shoul 


ence ce sert the 


FREE-HAND DRAWING 


“HE following from tl 


, publi entiment 


re in regard to drawing 


rather practiced, in our 
| ] ] . 
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than in reality, a 


me’s culture o1 
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very blindly and 
ny knowledge of its 
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yw taught differently, 
se Its simplest ele 
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n execution as re: dily 
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find no difficulty in disposing of allthe goods they 
can produce, and at a large profit. 

A writer in a recent educational journal, in answer 
to the question why there is such an interest in art 
education, says : 
exhibitions of the world, from the first one at London 
in 1851, to the last at Vienna, show, beyond a scin- 
tilla of doubt, that such an education is a leading factor 
of national prosperity. Because a large class of 
American manufacturers have discovered that under 
the leveling influence of steam transportation and tele- 
graphy, they must be completely driven from even 
the home market, unless they can carry to that market 
in the future more beautiful products than hitherto. 
Indeed, nothing is so salable as beauty. Because 
American artisans are learning the more artistic the 
work they can do, the better the wages they can com- 
mand; that, in tr 
increase. Because they further find, in all varieties 
of building construction, that a knowledge only suffi- 
cient to enable them to interpret the working-drawing 
placed in their hands, (and nearly everything is now 
made from a drawing,) will add one-third to thei 
daily wages.”’ 

> 
THE RELATIONS OF CRIME 
IGNORANCE. 


AND 


T is undoubtedly true that serious or ab 
normal crimes are committed by persons 
of all degrees of education, and that culture 
is not necessarily a preventive of such acts. 
But to judge properly of relation of edu 
cation to criminality one must look through 
large classes of the community, and find how 
far offenses against property and person are 
wcompanied by ignorance, and whether the 
criminal 
joyed ordinary advantages of education. 
Turning the reports of 
riminal statistics at hand, those of the city 
we 


the 


class, as whole, have even en- 


da 


to most recent 
prisons and Blackwell’s Island, for 1871, 
find, says the ew York 7imes, the follow 
ng proportion between education and crimi 
ty: Out of 51,466 prisoners of that year 
nly educated ; 31,088 
19,160 were al 
be 
number of pris 
birth, 
children 
is stated that 
read and 
hat this de 
ie most primitive 
reading and writing 
the attain. 
Ing like a thorough 
Now it appears that 
York city during that 
who could not 
lg about 


il 


1.150 were well 
ould read and write, and 
entirely ignorant. It should re 


irked that of 
34,310 were 
> proportion ol 
| foreign parents. 
ot 
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whole 
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lion (942,242). It seems, then, that of the 
illiterate class of this city, about one in three 
| committed crimes during that year, while of 
those who could read and write about one in 
| 27 were guilty of criminal offenses, showing 
that among the ignorant of this city the 
chances for crime are about nine t 
great as among those with only the advan 
tages of a primary education. If we regard 
particular wards in New York, we shall find 
the greatest illiteracy in those where the most 
crimes are committed. ‘Thus, in the Sixth 
Ward, embracing the Five Points and the 
most crime in the city, 
one-fifth of the total population—4,962—is 
given in the census as illiterate ; that is, un 
able to read or write. In the Fourth Ward, 
including such streets as Water and Cherry 
streets, the illiterates number about 
tenth, or 2,332. In the First ward, 
ing the quarter behind ‘Trinity church, and 
near the Battery, the proportion i 
one-sixth, or 2 In the Seventh Ward 
the proportion 1s mor than 
4,562. 

In turning to reports of arrests, we find the 
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norant. There were in the State of Massa- 
chusetts 4,791 criminals during the year 
1871, who could not read or write, and there 
were during that year 97,742 illiterates in 
the State ; that is, among the ignorant popu 
lation, about one in twenty committed 
crimes, while in the State at large, among 
those who had only a primary education, 
about one in 12614 committed criminal of 
fenses. 

The influence of education, even in_ the 
simplest primary schools, upon a child 
the lowest class is to « ultivate habits of o1 
der, punctuality and self-control. A cl 
is withdrawn from idleness by other inte 
being offered to its mind than those whi 
surround it in the life on the streets Phe 
mere occupying the time and thoug 
children with subjects of general 
tends to keep them from crime. Ev 
small acquaintance with geography or thx 
reading of a book of travels will sometim 
enable or stimulate a poor person to cha 


ntere 
it} 


his locality, where he is under temptation or 


suffering, for some region where he cal be 
placed in better circumstances. ‘Ther 
too, running through nearly all school k 


sons, a recognition, more or less strong 


the great truths of morality. The re t of 


all these, and of other influences, 

wherever education is diffused abroad, 
the ratio of crime to p ypulation dimi 
and in all countries the criminal clas 
mainly fed by the ignorant class. 
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FREE TEX'T-—BOOKS. 


[In the recent discussion in our St 
on the bill to provide uniformity of text 


the only argument of much weight in 


that of economy. Complaint has been ma 

high price of text-books, and the burden the 

sity of purchasing them imposed on the poor paren 
f large families In order to find a way of rel 
ing these classes of persons from this burde he ex 


periment has been tried in our own anc othe 
of furnishing books to pupils at the public expe 
the same way as tuition is furnished The Supe 
tendent of the State of Maine, Hon. Warren |] 
son, in a late report, commends this plan, and 
sents a letter setting forth its valuable features fron 
Thomas Tash, Esq., Superintendent of the scho 
of Lewiston. This letter we print below, a1 
all school boards to give it careful considerat 
Ep. |: 

LEwIsTON, Me., Nov. 20, 1873. 


Hon. WARREN JOHNSON— 


Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry |] 
beg leave to present the following assome of 
the advantages that result from adopting the | 


‘** Free ‘Text-Book’’ plan in this city: 
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axe! A perfect workman will use to advan- 
tage even a poor tool, I am aware, but he 
will use with much more pleasure and success 
a good one. If the teachers of such parallel 
schools are held with their classes to perform 
topically the same amount of work in a given 
time, and the school board sanction several 
series of Geography or Arithmetic for exam- 
ple, as is now done in the city of New York, 
in which the work may be done, giving the 
choice of tools, but holding responsible for 
the work, no inconvenience could arise, but 
manifest advantage. One series of books is 
about as expensive as another, and the city 
might not be unwilling ‘todivide its patron- 
age, satisfy its teachers, and test the various 
books, all of which can done under the 
plan of free text-books, with no additional 
expense to itself, but with the positive saving 
of securing to itself from all publishers the 
best possible terms. Again, in the succes- 
sive classes in the same Grammar S« hool, 
different books adapted to the progress of the 
pupils, as U. S. History, for instance, might 
be used on the same subject, with no addi- 
tional expense to the city, as each class must 
have its own book, whereas while pupils find 
their own books, it would be found a neces- 
sary saving of expense to them, to keep chil 
dren during their entire course in the same 
book, even at considerable positive loss. 

Whenever a change in a text-book is de- 
sired, as it sometimes it may be made 
when new books are needed, changing in 
one class of the grade at the time, until the 
old books are used up. ‘This would f- 
fected without loss, and it would discourage, 
m account of the time required, inconsider 
ite changes. A book could, before its gen 
eral adoption, if found unsuitable, be tested 
n a single room or class, and rejected with- 
yut much, if any, loss. 

Necessary changes could be made in the 
lifferent schools of a country town, by trans- 
ferring the books no longer used in one dis 
trict to another without much expense or in- 
convenience. In this way the best and most 
nodern books can be brought into use, as 
new books are needed as well there as in the 
city, and without additional expense, if the 
town is the owner of the books used. 

5—Books are more entirely under the con- 
trol of the teacher. This is of considerable 
dvantage in enabling the teacher to fix more 
definitely the hours of study. Over-study 
s often more pernicious than lack of study, 
and is less easily controlled by the teacher. 
The former destroys the best scholars, the 
atter only injures the poorer. If books may 


be 


IS, 


be € 
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| be taken home or not at the discretion of the 
| . 

| teacher, the time devoted to study may be 
largely determined, and the teacher 4s fairly 


| responsible for it. 

6—Books furnished by the town or city 
| much more carefully used, and better kept 
than when owned by the children. It might 
at first be supposed that this would not be 
so, but uniformly i found to true ; 
| there being four parties interested in the 
preservation of the books—School Officers, 
Teachers, Parents and Children. Small 
books used in the lower grades by young 
children must be expected to wear out, and 
to need replacing, annually but 
their cost is trifling—the larger and more 


aré 


it 1s be 


perhaps, 
—the 
valuable books in the higher classes will be 
used in successive classes many years. 
Where books are owned by children, the 
writing and drawings in many of them are 
most vicious, but in books owned 
city nothing of the kind is allowed, so that 
it 
morals among the young. 
and the careful preservation of their books 
scholars, and of 


poli y of turni 


Dy the 


conducive of good 


| he proper use, 


becomes a measure 


is a most valuable lesson to 
itself goes far to justify th 
ing free text-books. 

7 It leads pare ws Lo Pro 
books. useful both lo the mselz 
aren. When relieved from 
recurring expense of } 
parents are found mucl! 


rocuring 

more 

cure other books on the same 

general 

Teachers and school officers may d 

to this, thus making the pt 

school in the broadest sense a home educator. 
8—Conventence of transfers. In 

graded SC hools, and in mixed schools also, 

the greatest impediment to transfers in mak 

ing proper ¢ lassification, is tne Waiii vu, 

books. When books belong 

town, the advancing of 

grades or reducing them to lower is com 


top s—books more 
rs 
encourage 


7 


MARINE 


to the city ol 


pupils to highet 


paratively easy, and much less often the sub 
ject of home criticism. When scholars are pro- 
moted on tria/, the books belonging to them- 
selves last used immediately disappear, and 
the lack of them furnishes a stronger argu- 
ment for maintaining their place, oftentimes, 
than ability or diligence. Where books 
are free this inconvenience vanishes. 

g— The free supply of books increases school 
time. It increases both the number of pupils 
entering school, and the length of time 

| the average that they remain there. From 
careful observation where the plan of fur- 


i¢ 


nishing free text-books has been adopted, it 


T 
on 
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is found to increase the number 
school, it is believed, from 5 to 10 
Time is further saved by children 
S« hool more promptly, not havin 
for books, in all grades and kinds of 
at the same time they wil 
the higher grades, the pr 


from school among the higher 


l 


been largely caused by inabil 
conveniently the expense of the costlie: 
books. How much time will be saved 
these directions, and in the prompt be 
ning of their study and recitation 
beginning of terms, ca 
but certainly a very larg 
every town. On this saving, 
presence of those who value educ: 
rest the argument in favor of free t 
I cannot do better in closing nan 
quote a short extract from the last Report 
the School Board in Lewistown, fron 
pen of our Governor elect, written 
months after the plan of furnishing 
books free for their schools went into op 
tion in that city, the more fully justified 
longer the plan has been continued 
Under this plan, the first cost of text- 
the pupils in our public schools, will not b 
half of what it has been under the old plan o 
ing pupils to purchase for themselves 
scholars leave their books with the Super 
when they have completed them, the same 
will be made to do service two or three, o1 
more times, while under the old system they | 
often been thrown aside after being used by e | ning, performing i ‘ssion t 
scholar It is believed that the expense o hool | parall vars, the . ithe hori: 
books under the new plan will not excee one-half | « f other ex ses which with t 


what it was under the old system rhis, ind of 


proved to be the case in Bath and some ot 

that have inaugurated the free text-book system 
sides, the experience of the ities has demonst 
that the books are better cared for under a syste 
which the pupil receives them as a loan, under 
upervision of the teacher, than that in whicl 
pupil has the ownership and regards himself 


ing a right to do as 


Besides, the difficulty often hitherto experien 


inducing parents to supply their children with s 

books, and the frequent los J 

a want of such b Oks, are 

system. And, more import 

erations, many children wl 

school simply because their parents cot 

would not, incur the expense of books, 1 

the free text-book system, be brought withi 

ence of the school-room. ndeed, on gt 

ciples, it is difficult to see } 

on grounds of public | 

by law to provide scho 

appliances for their chil 

vide them with that most 
text-books. Our own 

will demonstrate that the free 

only justified on groun 

wisest publi: policy. 
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Each classin these schools spends from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. of the working time daily in gym- 
nastic exercises. If to thisthe time for recesses be 
added, it may fairly be said that nearly a fourth 
the regular hours devoted to physical education. 
Nor is this all by holiday, in the 
long nooning, or over, you. may see 
troops of active the various feats, 
more or icult, and not unfrequently assisted 
and urged on to greater ventures by the presence and 
daring deeds of one or more of the teachers. Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, in his book on Switzerland, says 
that every woman and girl in Switzerland knows how 
to read and write, to shoot. 
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any 
after school is 
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WORK FOR DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 
HE district 
whose membership 

teachers of cities and towns, 

complained of as dull, dry 
good. ‘This must in most cases be the 
the management, and we find in the Illinois 

Schoolmaster, the following useful hints con- 

cerning the work for such institutes which 

we cordially commend to the attention 
those interested : 

The efficiency of any school which requires two or 
more instructors can be increased by frequent consul- 
tations between the teachers. The manner of con 
ducting these meetings, and the frequency with which 
they are held, must be determined by the circum- 
stances. The propriety of devoting such hours to 
academic instruction is doubtful. If the teachers 
have not properly prepared themselves in relation to 
matters of fact in the branches they are required to 
teach, before obtaining their certificates, it is their 
duty to study diligently at home in advance of their 
classes, or, better, leave school and enter an academy 
or normal school, and devote the entire time to learn- 
ing. The following is suggested as one method of 
conducting teachers’ meetings in village schools. The 
plan supposes the school to be an entirety, under the 
control of one manager. The meetings should 
held weekly; not evenings, because it is not conve 
nient for ladies unaccompanied to assemble evenings ; 
nor Friday afternoons, because teachers are tired and 
worn by five days’ hard work. Monday seems to 
be the least objec tionable. If school closed on 
Monday afternoon one-half hour betore the regular 
time, the teachers of the village can assemble in one 
of the school-rooms within fifteen minutes from the 
time of closing school. The superintendent or prin- 
cipal should call the meeting toorder. Let him then 
call on each teacher by name for remarks. 
teachers have learned to prepare for this call by keep- 
ing careful notes during the week. Let the argument 
that keeping notes weakens memory for 
what it is worth, it is true that teachers come better 
prepared for the work of teachers’ mectings when 
every event worthy of comment has been committed 
to paper promptly on the day of the occurrence; be 
sides, itis neither convenient nor proper to speak of 
every matter of school discipline whenever teachers 
happen to meetinthe school-room. There will be 
time to listen to the remarks of every teacher. Most 


institutes, especrally those 


1S composed of the 


are sometimes 


be 


is 


The 


the pass 


of 


and unfruitful of 
fault of 


of 


on 
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of the notes will be in the form of questions: What 
to do under the circumstances ? How to reach this 
tardy pupil ? How to discipline that mischi ? 
How to remedy a particula: 
obtain better attendance ach 
cases of especially bright forward | 
needs changing, 01 
linary 
which 
another wi 


ous one 
tardiness in unily, o1 
? | 


or 


teache 
classification stupid 
need urging in 
one wis he s to omit some 
regular work of all he: 
an extra study in the grade ab 
These are examples of 
before the meeting every week, 
with modifications that make 

that ever before existed. 
discipline ever was or ever wi 


manner; 
ught t 


extraort 
study 


some 


class ; 
e that 
subjects 

and e: 


1S. 


up a Case 
other case 
ll be exactly si 
any other case, so no question of school econ: 
an exact counterpart in the history of the 


and tl 


united wisdom of all the 
whether there be three or twenty, should 
ment on every one. The teachers will not 
to the methods of cure in each case. It n 
principal’s duty to make the final decision ; 
judgment ought to be formed not merely from 
but from the sum of the ex; 
of all, Then, no one teacher in a villag 
can be conversant with all the families rey 
school. All teachers together can man 
something of all families and report for the 
the whole: for, upon home discipline and su 
ings, more than upon any, other one thing, dé 
course of treatment that ought to be 

any individual case, 

The principal has during the L 
all he hasseen, whether good or bad, it 
conduct of the school. From these he makes 
marks to the meeting. Errors in teaching o1 
pline are thus brought to the notice of the entir« 
and by making the criticisms thus general, tl 
any individual teacher is not wounded by 

Better 
had the 
The one or 


experience 


the 
ut his 
his 


ust be 


own experience, eriences 


too, scho 


benefit 


ound 


week ke] 
notes of 
his re- 


disc 


direct reprimand, results are reacl 
would have been 
to the ears of but two. 
fault will never fail to appropriate th: 

profit by it. No general change in the 
of the school should be inaugurated until a 

free interchange of sentiment had at the t 
meeting, and not then until the possibilities « 
are c are considered. For every chang: 

eral discipline, if unsuccessful, works 
jury. Every teache 

well in cases of individual discipline 
room 


correction been 
ones 
criti 


manag 


1S 


irre} 


of experience 
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LITTLE LABORERS IN NEW YORK 


"ARPER’S Mans 

lq tainsavery interesting artic 

‘* The Little Laborers of New York 

The same condition of things in refe 

the employment of poor children ex 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and the other prin 
pal cities of this State. We 
force ever since 1849 quite a stril 
the subjec t, but this law 
garded. Among its provisions 
That no minor shall 


for A lg 


L/1¢ 


| 


have had 
it law 
total 


ire 


IS 


lowing: be em 
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n any factory of the kind named under 
thirteen years of age; that no minor between 
the ages of thirteen and sixteen years shall 
be employed for a longer period than nin 
calendar months in any one year, and who 
shall not have attended 
three consecutive 


for at teast 
months within the 
year ; that ten hours shall constitute a day 
work, and that parents, guardians 


S¢ hool 


Sanit 


anda em 
ployers shall subject themselves to a fine of 
not less than fifty dollars for each offens 
under the provisions would 
seem to be 


These 
strong 
stated, 
consequence, 


law. 
enough, but, as has 
already nobody obey thei 
and, in thousand 
children are growing up among us virt 
ignorant and stunted both in body and n 
by hard mechanical overwork. 

The writer of the article referred t: 
reminds us of the fact that the lif 
young should be cheerful, buoyant, wv 
1 shadow of coming struggle, and 
idds: ‘* But the father of the 
can indulge in no such sentiments. H 


l een 


tens ol! 


poo! ( 


compelled to harness the little one very ¢ 
to the car of labor, or if he be not forced 
this, he is indifferent to the child’ 
growth and improvement, and bel 

1is boy ought to pass through the sam 
experience which he had himself. 
struggling with poverty, and eager 
little addition which can be 
The child’s wages seems to | 
portant, and, 
of more disinterestednessand a mind of 


tor ¢ 


made to 
come. 
indeed, it requires a chara 
scope of view than we usually find amon 
laboring class, to be able to foreg« pres 
profit for the future benefit of the 
Ihe laborer sees the daily earnings 
think much of the 
which the child may have by being educat 
now. Che father, accordingly, of a 
boy, is found in all countries to be w 

to neglect his education, if he can 

it profitable work. Neither his affe: 

his offspring nor his unselfishness can be 
lied upon as guarding his child’s futur 
Chis is all too true, and as sad as 
And the evil seems likely to increase’ in tl 
country with the increase of population, and 
with the tendency which is strongly mar 
festing itself, on the part 
concentrate in few hands. In view of 
it, should not every patriot ask 
what will bethe effect on our free institutions 
when our social condition comesto be mark 
ed by a few strong corporations and rich 
capitalists on the one side, and millions of 


| 


poor, dependent, ignorant men on the other ? 


Littic 
, and do 


not future advanta 


it is frie 


of capit il, 


himseti 
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And is not this fact becoming the condition 
The Atlantic Monthly ad- 
mits that it is in Massachusetts, and thus 
é uslastic reception given 
Oakes Ames | the citizens of North Easton 
home from Washington, after 

| ( ind for 


to attend Gen 


of oul people ? 


wcoun rtn iti 


OnLTesS 
governor ol 


Vonthly, 


ral and com- 


nprolet 


men 


velope fa 


whom ire 
gold leat 
of ch 


reen 


many 
to seven years old 
ontain 10,0C cl 
at least are under fil 
are employed as jy 
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as four years. Still another branch absorbs 
a great number of children—the twine 
factories. ‘The work in these factories is 
very dangerous, and the children often lose 
their fingers and sometimes their hands.”’ 

In making these statements, the writer in 
Harper adds: ‘It will be seen from these 
condensed statistics what an immense popu- 
lation of children in this city are the little 
slaves of capital. How intense and weary- 
ing is their daily toil, and how much of 
their health and education is sacrificed in 
these early years and premature labor! The 
evil in New York is evidently enormous and 
most threatening our future. These 
children, stunted in body and mind, are 
growing up to be voters and _ legislators. 
There are already over 60,000 persons in 
New York who cannot read and write. 
These little overworked operatives will swell 
t] throng.’’ 


his 1noran 
: 


to 


+. 


AMERICA IN EUROPE. 


/ NEW America has been 
A awakened in Europe within a few years. 
This is shown in many ways, but in none 
more conspicuously or significantly than in 
the increased facilities recently provided in 
several countries for the study of our history, 
constitution and social and political institu- 
tions in the Universities. We find an in- 
teresting article on the subject of this im- 
portant change, which we copy below, in a 
late number of Appleton’s Journa/. In view 
of this newly awakened interest abroad in 
our political system, may we not hope that 
our own public men will be induced to lay 
aside their schemes of self-aggrandizement 
and set to work in good earnest to make it 
as perfect as possible : 


interest in 


As late as fifteen years ago there was no country 
n Continental Europe, except Switzerland, at the 
public universities of which the professors were al- 
owed to lecture on the political institutions of the 
United States; and even American history was a 
subject of instruction openly discouraged by the gov 
ernments of most of the European states. In the year 
1858, Luigi Filippi, a professor at the University of 
Naples, was imprisoned, by order of King Ferdinand 
II., for having declared to the students, in an histor 
cal lecture, that George Washington was a great 
man, and that his example was worthy of imitation. 
\bout the same time Dr. Carl Retslag, a private tutor 
t the German University of Rostock, had to expiate 
vith two weeks’ imprisonment the heinous offence of 
aving substituted, without previous announcement, a 
ecture on the rise and development of American in- 
stitutions in place of one on the history of insignifi- 
cant little Denmark. That Michelet was removed 
lrom his professorship, and, moreover, malignantly 
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persecuted, under the Second Empire, for the pointed 
inferences which he drew from the history of the 
American War of Independence, in his lecture at the 
University of France; and that the doors of the So 
bonne were closed against Edouard Laboulaye for his 
intention to explain the Constitution of the United 
States, are well-known facts. Even the present Em- 
peror William, when King of Prussia, in 1864, re- 
fused to sanction the establishment of a chair of 
American History at the University of Berlin 
course of action which was faithfully and 

imitated by his imperial brother, Francis Josey 
Austria, so faras the Universities of Prague and Vien 
were concerned. 

What a marked and general change there has been 
since that time! In France, Laboulay 
the United States are among the most popular of those 
delivered at the Sorbonne; of 
tures at the University of | 


besides, 


’s lectures on 
and the ca 
for 

innouncements trol 


j rance 1d 
no fewer than four 
professors, who propose to instruct the risin 
tion of their country on American subjects, all of them 
having a directly republic in tendency. Th 
true of the lyceums, where a decree, signed | 
dent Thiers on the 12th of August, 1872, | 
tuition in the history of the United States oblig 

so that henceforth no young Frenchman can obtau 
office under his government withou 

history 


yr genera 


imc 1 


Pre 


acquired some knowledge oul 
institutions. 

Still 
Among the numero 
there is now not 
professorship, that is to 


American history and po 


the 


Is unhivel 


more marked i 


one withou 

without 
Most « 

German universities have or fo 

turing on the biect 


unoneg the first ippointment 


and tutors le¢ 
really significant, 
by the Emperor William for the professorshiy 
German University of Stras! ourg, after thi 
the recent war with France, was tha 
Holt, | nga resident of New Yorl 


instructed * te -cture 
and literature of the Unite 


mission, was 
the Cen 
It deserves to be 


titution 
mentioned that, mone 
prize questions proposed in 1873 
faculties of the German universities, there 

. , 1 


the history at 


y the ph 
fewer than nine bearing 
tical and financial conditi yuntry 


‘ } 1 1 


Comparatively less | 
Austria and Hungary 

for 1873 at the Universi 
the head of the philoso 
announcement: ‘* Dr. and 
will lecture at the Aula twice a 
the history of the United States, with especial repé 
: the leading Ame! 
What would 
I] 


Vienna contains 
cal faculty, the f 
Privat Docent Gel 


ft 


weel , or ottenel 


to the lives and character of 
statesmen since the revolution of 1770 
the gloomy and narrow-minded Emperor Franc 
have done in case Austrian unive 
sity should have ventured to make such an announce 
ment: or what would he and Metternich hav: 
had the Academy of Sciences at Pesth offered, dur 


e of 


a professor at an 


ago, a p! 


ing his reign, as it did a few months 
one thousand florins for the best essay ‘* On the rapid 
development of the United Stat s,”’ and its cause 
Even at the universities of Moscow and St. Pt 


are no longer prohibit 


ters 
; 4 
burg, lectures on America l, 
and little Athens boasts of a university professor le 
turing exclusively on English and American history 
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|the end the best for the child. Lessol 
THE SCHOOL-Room. 
—_— object, not under compulsion or for the sake of 


4 EW practices are worse than that of repeating acertain number of pages in a book 


should be learned voluntarily, and for a good 


keeping children after school to make | This ey o great in Chicago that we h 
.up lessons in which they have failed. The |the Boar vill prohibit the practice 
old plan of whipping learning into them, id 1 he true te vy that good teach 
was founded on more philosophical principles; detain pupils for imperfect lessons 
for the whipping stirred up sensations ind emo- bu t tru that the worst teac hers do 
tions which set the blood circulating rapidly, | the most he only failures that the teacl 
causing increased activity of the brain. But 
there is not one argument in favor of detain 
ing children after the time for dismissal 
As a punishment, it falls more heavily u 
the teacher than upon the negligent pu; 
it unfits her for the next day’s work, and VYING A MAP. 
eventually undermines her health. Its effect 
on the pupil’s mind is bad. ‘The truth i INABELL LEE. in a late number « 
that the only education is self-educati : . ntv Jntel/iizencer. tells how 
Compelling children to learn certain phrases 
is not educating them. When children ar 
obliged to make up imperfect lessons, they 
learn only patches of the subject, and do it 
in a lifeless manner, without interest, with 
out’ unity, without comprehension of the 
whole design. The worst scholars are those 
who come from a school in which keeping | .\.), atin. ‘atcha St iy map. 
in for lessons is the practice. It is a trait of | venture. an w- rilling my scholars fot 
human nature to put off what is to be done | musical entertainment r three weeks we w 
as long as possible; and if children discover | hard. » be sure we had spats innumerable betw 
that it is in order to learn and recite their |“ os ee wan) 
lessons after school hours, they will put off a ae "tan 
their study to that time, so the result is that | gritied. i mel ob Rak wane ol i 
school-time is turned into play-time and 
play-time into school-time. ‘‘ What, then, 
shall we do with careless pupils ?’’ cries the 
weary, discouraged teacher. We think 


1 


not out of place for a teacher to show dis- | tance that day, for hair pins bristled viciou 


county map for her school. 


he says as follows: 


went 
>, and 


aos Came OT 


iC 
pleasure at the failure of her scholars to do | over every feminine head he weather was 
their duty. But the best way is to throw |‘ y watched the s like weather pr 
the responsibility of promotion upon the | VP© 2°Y it cete- prolonged gaze, ai 
children and their parents, giving them to re 05 va ger Sh veg: 
understand that pupils must study at the 
proper time, if they would be advanced, 
that the only alternative is study or failure. 
setter that a few children be dropped 
lower class than that a whole divisi 
made stupid, dogged and inert by 
tempt to impart knowledge by | 
pressure. Detention after school for les 
destroys the individuality of the cl 
makes him hate his lessons, his school, 
his teacher. This is a free country; a 
the sooner we adapt our schooi manageme! 
to the genius of our institutions the bette: 
off we shall be. Individual responsibility 
the true doctrine to hold. Study or fail 
behave or withdraw, is the best platform 
stand on, the easiest for the teacher, and 
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and the feasts of boroughs and flow of townships 
we’ve had from that map are not to be computed. We 
had lots of money left. I bought a box of Kinder- 
garten blocks, five new, pretty pictures, twenty copies 
of the Music-Page Supplement, a new hatchet (so that 
we need not borrow), a vase for flowers, and a patent 
mouse-trap. We’re considerably proud, and thought 
we would just write this little article to tell some 


poor, forlon, sad-eyed school teacher, who is suffering | 


for a Bucks county map, how we bought one. 


SIGNALING CLASSES. 
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Without almost constant care on the part 
of the teacher, the pupils become careless in 
observing the separate signals. At the sig- 
nal for rising some will be gathering up their 
books ; others, again, will be moving to tl 
recitation. This evil, like all others, can be 
corrected only by attending to it—by having 
but few signals and requiring prompt d 


exact observance of each. Again, teachers 


| are liable to fall into the habit of giving the 


Much diversity of custom prevails among | 


teachers with respect to means and methods 
of signaling the movements of classes. Many 


different signals too rapidly. ‘This invariably 
causes the pupils to antic ipate the signals, t 
make the movement before the particular 


signal for it has been given. ‘The teacher is 


| often thus led to hurry up the signals in o1 


teachers use the bell, giving a stroke for at- | 
tention, one for rising, and another for mov- | 
| a great many different motions are required 


ing in a certain order. Some teachers signal 
by successive snaps of the finger, or by rais- 
ing in succession one, two and three fingers; 
one advantage of this means is that it is al- 
ways at hand. 
not its only, recommendation. Again, some 
teachers move their classes by the simple tap 
of a pencil upon the desk, others by count- 
ing one, two, three, etc., 

orders attention, rise, pass. 


This is perhaps its chief, if 


or by giving the |! : 
| ing should have but few 


If a bell is used, it should be with the least | 


sound audible. Anything like aloud stroke 
or jingling of the bell should be avoided. 
Nothing is more inspiring of disorder, con- 
fusion and noise in a school than a loud and 
careless use of the bell. 


On the other hand | 


no inarticulate sound is more conducive of | 
quietness and good order than the almost in- | 


audible tap of the teacher’s pencil. On 
general principles, however, where signals 


are given by the teacher, we prefer vocal ones | 


to those given by any other means. The 


teacher’s voice is the natural medium of com- | 
munication with his pupils, and is no less | 
available as a means of indicating the order | 
of their movements than of directing the | 


course of their general conduct. 


Whatever meansof signaling a teacher may 
employ, the system of signals should be as 
simple as possible consistent with a proper 
pupils. Some teachers give too many signals, 
up books, another for turning toward the 
aisles, another for rising, another for dress 


ing the line, another for moving to recitation | © ‘ 
| functions in the system are readily recog 


| nized, 


seats, and another for sitting. ‘To thus grind 


up the aggregate of the movements of a class, 


| 
Its sound | 
is the only proper sovereign one of the place. | WeTe More happily cast or wisely disposed 


| ment. 


and then shake a tea-bell at each one of the | 


microscopic particles, is not order, but rather 
a most ridiculous affectation of it. 


der to get them all in, if possible, before the 
pupils have executed all the changes. Where 


to be gone through with, each having its 
particular signal, the teacher will usually be 
able to give all the signals by the time the 
class, doing its best, will have completed 
share of the performance. We have seen 
tried, and the feat successfully accomplished 
The effect is very amusing. Those who dé 
not dare to venture upon such an undertak 
separate signals for 
any general movement, should give them 
slowly by some appropriate and natural rathe1 
than artificial means, and should insist upon 
each signal being promptly and properly re 
sponded to by each and every pupil to whom 
the signals are addressed.— The School 


~> 


DIRECTORS’ COLUMN. 


THE ScHooLt DirEcror.—The common 


school of the United States was most for- 
tunate in the devices that came to its aid t 

give shape and direction to the idea which, 
in its origin and progress, operated as eff 
cient causes. Of its legal features no 

than that of supervision. or school manage- 
For the school director is the lega 


superintendent of the school, and as such 


. » likohnetu Aes ee 
degree of order in the movements of the | the highest authority on school affairs till h 


individual powers are merged into a body of 


having one for attention, another for taking | members with equal powers acting as one. 


It matters not what name you give the of 
fice, whether “‘ director,’’ *‘ trustee,’’ 
missioner’’ or **‘ committee.’’ 


*com 
; , , 
Its place ind 


and, wherever found, honored 
Every community blessed with a common 
school is certain to regard with peculiar fa 


vor and esteem the person who fills well the 
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office of director. There has never been | intendent in the beginnings of the system. 
wanting a feeling that the best and most in- | He wa tally ected ma learned clas 
telligent men should be chosen to perform pposer be qi fied control 


its duties. There are few communities in | rect tl 
which cannot be found men worthy to b 

trusted with the office. And there 

ways those who are willing to give a 
of time valuable to them, of cow 
not the less valuable to society on 
count to the rood cause of instruct 
youth of the commonwealth, th 
which contributes much to 

wealth as such, in the true se 

was something profound and wide 

n the idea that rested a scheme of 
culture on a foundation whose ch 
stone is the willing citizen, sacrifici 
private interests for the public welfar 

And we therefore characterize the off 

chool director as a most Happy de 

every way calculated to secure the object 
which it was created It has secured 
The history of the common schoo 
United States is a record of increasins 
ligence’and virtue. Its movement 
forward continually, delayed only, 
layed at all, by transverse currents ¢ 
ince from abroad And the move 
continue despite adverse wind 
peopl . at the motion of their ow 
will, have become he 
work. 

Che work of public education ca 

ul to enlist the best energies of 
who gives himself » | Make 
uughly honest man ; iool direct 

though he were by 
friendly to the sy 
tion (if such an instance 
the re are nine chances to one that | 
converted in the exercise of the du 
othce The reason is plain It is 
the characte of the work. Lhe 
Si hool isan essential ood to the 
The man who labors for its support 
vancement can but find out the fact 
work is resulting in good. 

But no honest man, who is unwilling to 
converted from enmity to friendship foi 
common school, will accept the offic 
school director. There are men, it is tt 
who will take it at the giving They 
do so as a means to an end rhe 
schooled to the purpose. Herein liesag 
danger. Let not an enemy occupy 
watch-tower. 

In. the idea of school supervision wW 
found the occasion of creating the office of 
school director. ‘There was no other supe 








DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ) 
Harrispurc, August, 1874. f 
E are pleased to be able to add to our list of in- 
stitute instructors, published last month, the 
name of Dr. A. B. MILLER, President of Waynesburg 
College, Greene county, Pa He will be at liberty 
to answer a call at any time during the months of 
September, October, November, and December. Dr. 
Miller has already rendered very valuable service in 
this field. 
Deputy Superintendent Curry’s instit 





ute appoint- 


ments, so far as made, art Susquehanna 
county, August 31st; McKean 
7th; Butler county, October 51 
October 26th; Wayne y 
Columbia, December 7th; 
Fayette county, December 21st. 


ounty, September 
h; Chester county, 
November 16th; 
Juniata, December 14th; 


county, 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


NO, NAMES. RESIDENCE, 

1210| Miss M. E. Galbraith! All gheny, Alle’y Co.,Pa: 
1211| Miss C. C. Thompson Pittsburgh, 6 
1212| Miss M. E. Richards Lattsburg, a6 
1213) Miss Sallie L. Allison Marchand, Ind. Co., 
1214\]. |. Yeager, Ephrata, Lane. Co., 
1215|Miss Annie E. Spare, Pheenixville, Chester, “ 
1216'Samuel Wynne, “ “ 46 
1217 Charles Twinin Union City, Erie, “6 
1218 Miss Agnes Reilly, Lock Haven, Clinton, ‘ 
1219) Miss Louisa FE. Divan|Chester, Delaware, “6 
1220! Miss E. E. Morrison, “ “ +s 
1221 Miss Jennie McClaren “ “ “ 
1222 Thilon J. Rollman, Bethel, Berks, “ 
1223) MissS. Agne s Schultz) Colebrookdale, Berks, - 
1224 Isaac Z. Deck, Rehrersburg, “6 66 
1225, Louana Householder,| Johnstown, Cambria, “ 
1226|P. D. Stoops, Butler, Butler, $6 
1227;|Wm. H. Cooke, Uniontown, Fayette, ‘ 
1228) Miss J. H. Richmond) Allegheny, Allegheny, “ 
1229) Mi A. M. Lubar Athens, Bradford, “ 
1230 Michael P. Butler, Centr , Columbia, “ 
1231; Miss J. Ff, Sample, Harrisburg, Dauphin “ 
1232|B. C. Youngman, Mauch Chunk,Carbon, ‘ 
1233, L. H. Barber, 6 “ “6 
1234/S. H. Rothrock, Kishacoquillas,Mifflin, “ 
1235|W. J. Weakley, Carlisle, Cumberland, “ 
1236|Wm. B. Logan, Good Hope, “ “ 
1237/G. M. D. Eckels, Mechanicsburg, “ ee 
1238) Frederick Groff, Stoyestown, Somerset, 
1239'J.S. Johnston, Connellsville, Fayette, “ 
1240! Ferriss Armor, Zelienople, Butler, “6 
1241| Miss Frank C. Mills, Towanda, Bradford, “ 
1242! Miss J. McDonald, Pittsburgh, “6 
1243, Mrs. J. E. Davis, Allegheny, Allegheny “ 


1244| Miss N. F. Hebron, | Pittsburgh, 6 
1245) Miss S. J. Gardiner, | Allegheny, “6 


1246| Miss LD. Benson, 
1247|S. C. Farrer, “6 “ 
1248| Joseph McCarty, Scranton, Luzerne, 6 
1249| Miss Lizzie Magee, | Montg’y Sqr.,Montg’y, “ 
1250\A. R. Shantz, Spring City, Chester, “ 
1251\Miss S. M. Holler, (Allegheny, 
1252|Miss R. E, Tannehill “s “s 
1253) Miss Georgie Neely, “ 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 














SCHOOL LEGISLATION 
FOR THE SESSION OF 1874. 





AN ACT 







Making an Appropriation for State Normal $ 
Sec. # Beit enacted, 9 That for the sever | tale 
normal schools, organized ind accepte las such ur 





the laws of this commonwealth,the sum of sixty thou 





and dollars be and the same is hereby 
propriated for the school year, which will begin on th 


pec ifically ay 








first Monday in June, Anno Domini one thousand 

eight hundred and seventy-four, to be distributed by | 
the governor, the superintendent of common hool 

and the attorney general, on such terms and condition : 
as they may determine, looking to the interest of the 

state as well as the welfare of the schools, except t 





school acce pting 1 





t 


the board of trustees of each 
ment of the appropriation now made, hall hereafte 












be composed of a number of members not exceeding 
eighteen, to be elected by the tockholders as now 
provided by law, and appointed under the provision 
of the act approved the fifteenth of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, in the p 
portion as nearly as may be practicable to the amour 
of money each school ha ‘ d m priva 
sources and from the State, respectively; dthat1 
institution shall hereafter be recognized 1 i st 






normal school with indebtedness of over twenty 





an W 
five thousand dollars, nor without being fully provide 
with buildings, furniture and apparatu the W 

All proceedings of the above named off 






requires, 





cers under this act to be reported tothe legi 





detail in the next annual report of the superintendent 






of common schools 


Approved —Th 






14th day of May, 






an ad t nal tate 


Sec. 1. Be tt enacted. dition 
twelve normal schools 


Lincoln | 


recognized as an additional normal schoo! 


That in a 
already established by law 


niversity, located in Chester count 


Sec. 2. Whenever in the judgment of the sup : J 
tendent of common school ind of a commit | 
inspection appointe 1 as under the act of el Y, | 
approved May twentieth, « ehteen hundred fi 4 
seven, a school applying to be recognized norm % 
school under this act shall come sufficiently up to tl 
requirements of the act of May twentieth, ei 4 
hundred and fifty seven, and its supplement I ¥# 
possession of buildings, library, apparatus a1 4 
fessors, as to provide for the full and th ig] i 
training of teachers necessary for the schools, they | 





| shall certify the same to the department of 
hall 

be recognized as a normal school, subject to the reg 
lations, and entitled to the ind privileges of 

by law ‘ 


schools, then such schoo] upon the usu 






beneht 





other normal schools established 


Approved—The 11th day of May, A. b. 1874 







AN ACT 
lo divide the eighth norn 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., 
school district of this commonwealth, a 
section one of the act of May twentieth, one 
, eight hundred and fifty-seven, be and the same i 





That the Eighth ® me ay 


proviaea yy ; 
thousand } 
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hereby divided, and from this date the said Eig 
normal school district shall consist of the counties 
Centre, Clinton, Clearfield, Elk, Potter and Cameron, 
ind the counties of Jefferson, Clarion, Forest, Warren 
and M’Kean shall constitute the Thirteenth district ; 
and all laws or parts of laws inconsistent herew 
be and they are hereby repealed. 

Approved—the 8th day of May, A. D. 1874 


' 
ol 


ith, | died in 


rl f 


hool directors from assessing 


prevents 
ot proceeal 


AN ACT to 
a building tax during the pendency v 
Sce. 1. Be it enacted, That whilst proceedings are 

pending in any court of this commonwealth for 

division of any township or school district, or for 
erection of any borough, it shall not be lawful { 

hool directors of the township or district propos¢ 
livided, or out of which such borough is prop 

be erected, to levy, assess or collect a1 y 

ever for the purchase of ground or for schoo! 

purposes, except where the same shall be nece¢ 
rebuild a school house accidentally injur 


royed, or to pay a building debt previously i 
» 1874 
/ 


Approved—the 13th day of June, A. 1 


{ 
tax what 


ACT to exempt from taxat 

, and places of relig 

held for private 
ly publ 
Sec. 1. Be it 
ng houses, or other regular places 
with the grounds thereto annexed necessary | 
cupancy and enjoyment of the 
held fo 


universities, 


» That all chur 


of state 


nacted, &¢. 


grounds not used or 
fit; all hospitals, 
idemies, associations and ins 

enevolence o1 charity, with the gr 

the occupancy 


1 an 


nexed and necessary for 
ment of the same, found, endowe 
ubi © private charity; and all 
iny county, boroug 
unas thereto nnexed 
he occupancy and enjoyment of the 
yurt houses and jails, with ¢ ids the 
ind the Same are here DY 
borough, 


Chat 


which 


ery county, city, 
rx. 
, other th 


ition for 


vided, 
n that 


es alores 


where exer ipter 


l nothing herein co 
me therefron 


the 14tl iy May 


vernment al 

lol the yi 
hundred and 
inth day of \pril, one 
hild 
children born 


fl 


uusand eight hundred 


eventy three, al 


| this State 


FYOURNAL. 


permane! 


, That all the children of 


ging to other 


is system; therefore. 


} r 
ents 


formerly resi hi 
of the United 
States, ind 
now resident 


lestitute 


ervice 
g 
hildren 
| leceased, 
or sailgrs, whether 
first, one thousand eight 
the sol 


admiutte oO 





BOOK NOTICES. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


EDUCATION. 

Schools Should Teach. 
Stetson. Pp.: 284. Boston: 
Co. 1874. Price, $1.25. 
The essay presented in this neat volume is based 

on an examination of the methods and results of 


TECHNICAL 


American By Chas. B. 


technical eduction in Europe as shown by official re- | 


ports. The railroad, the steamship, the lightning 
press, the telegraph have made competition, once 
local, now wide as the world. 
day produces the best—whether in earth, or wood, or 


Fas. R. Osgood & | 


| well chosen experiments, directions for which occupy 


| 


What It Is, and What ture, of what we believe was the first book of the 
| author’s popular “‘ Fourteen Weeks’’ series. 


It pre- 


sents the subject of chemistry in attractive style, with 


itis issued with handsome 
The author 
reception of the 
sale, the demand 


some fifty or more pages ; 
page and numerous illustrations. 

of the first edition: “The hearty 
book and its constantly increasing 


Says 


| for an entire series onthe same plan, words of approval 


Whatever country to- | 


stone, or metal—must command the market of the | 


world for its products, hence the necessity for special 
and careful training in the industrial arts. The na- 


tions more and more acknowledge the iron necessity | 


that compels each to go forward, if it would long re 

tain its rank in any given department of skilled labor. 

The essay under notice is replete with facts bearing 

upon this most vital question in the educational pro- 

gress of the time. 

COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, THEORETICAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL. By Wm. G. Peck, LL. D., Professor 
Mathematics, Columbia College. Pp.: 318. New 
York and Chicago: A.S. Barnes & Co. Price, 
gO cents. 1874. 

We don’t know that this is the best arithmetic in 
the market, but, like several others, it is a very good 
one. Its publication has been anticipated with much 
interest by teachers who knew that the author was at 
work upon it. The book “ means business,’ that is, 
it invites critical examination, and gives fair promise 
of standing the more severe test of class-room use. 


LIFE PICTURES OF THE PRODIGAL SON. A Gift 
Book for the Miilion. By D. Y. Heister, A. M., 
Pp.: 225. Philadelphia: Reformed Church Pub- 
lication Board. 1874. 

Lessons for the life of to-day, drawn from the life 
of the prodigal who “ journeyed into a far country.”’ 
They are the substance of some ten or twelve Sunday 
evening lectures, prepared by the author upwards of 


twenty years ago, but now published for the first time. | 


The importance of early religious training is a leading 
theme of these discourses. Wander as he may, he 
who has been wisely reared can never forget the 
teachings of his childhood, and more often than we 
think, may he return from the husks with the resolve 
of the prodigal, “I will arise and go to my father.”’ 


> 
THE AMATEUR ACTOR. 
School and Home. By W. H. Venable. Pp.- 
288. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 1874. 
This little volume contains twenty-three school and 
parlor plays, most of which are selections from stand- 
rd authors, of course reduced in length, and adapted 
'y some slight but necessary changes in the text to the 
purposes of the compiler. The selections are mostly 
fthe humorous kind. The directions as to putting the 
lays upon the stage are all that can be desired. In 
leed, we have found nothing in the book more inter 
sting than its Introduction, in which these matters 


A Collection of Plays for 


{the stage are treated. 

FOURTEEN WEEKS IN CHEMISrRY. By F. Dorman 
Steele, Ph. D. Author of “Fourteen Weeks’, Series. 
Pp.: 301. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 
This is a revised edition, with the new nomencla- 


from educators whose commendation it was a great 
satisfaction to have won, the fact that several other 
series based upon the same general idea have since 
appeared, and above all the assuranee that the books 


have gone into hundreds of schools where science 


had never been taught before—have convinced the 

author of the inherent correctness of his views,’ 

namely, that science may be popularized by present 
ing it in attractive garb, 

A MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION rHE UNITED 
STATES. Designed for the Instruction of Ameri- 
can Youth in the Duties, Obligations and Rights of 
Citizenship. By Israel Ward Andrews, D. D 
Pp. : 370. Cincinnati Wilson, Hinkle & Ci 
The President of Marietta College, Ohio, here gives 

“ American youth,” the best manual on our funda 

mental law that we have yet seen. Not only i 

text of the Constitution given but also a clear ex 

nation of what each clause means; what acts of ¢ 


Oo} 


tress have been passed under it, in so far as it 
g 


been thought necessary to present them; what 
cers have served, what monies h paid, 
patent-rights or copyrights have been issued, 


ive bee n 


growth has been had, what elections have been 


what changes have taken place, 
past history and present status of the legislation, et 
under each provision of the Constitution. The 

is an authority as recent as the late Congré 
commend it as a text-book, or | 
which must prove very satisfa 
student who has to do with ‘ ‘The Constituti 


A Sert 
hy 143 


in a word what 


, 
00k of 


tory tothe te 


COMMON SENSE IN RELIGION: 
By Fames Freeman Clark 
Fas. R. Osgood ¢ Y 
The author d 

special power of the hu 

judgment derived from ex 

those habits of thinking w 

and have been verified by 

The 


al results 


efines 


“ 


face: 
+} lovic 


heolog 


uim of this volume is nott 
to sugg¢ meti 


By common s« we me 
derived from experience 
God’s met} in nat 
man of common 
is trained by 
course This 
from observation of the 
the This meth 
by Jesus; why 
fully by his followers in 
truth ?” Through twenty 
and awakening a spirit 
inquiry, the author le: 
ter may lay down the 
ing his view of the life 


se 
ni ds 
ns¢ 

f 


ybservatio 


of events 


world. 


should 


ic 
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In SCOTLAND.—A correspondent of the Zdindurg | of Mr. Sankey. As the ol 
Review makes a plea for good singing, as follows: If 
the visit to this country of certain Americans interested 
in the introduction andimprovement of church music, 
were to have no other result, it would still do great good ice lear, sweet and melodious ; and his feeling 
by directing attention to that which should be an inte- | the truth and beauty and solemnity of what he is singing 
gral and important part of the service, the only part of | communicates an indescribable pathos and tenderness 
worship in many of our churches in which the people | to his utter: 
take anaudibleshare. Of course, the singing in our 


ligious services,even at best, isa different thing from tl 


d woman excused herself for 
hearing Dr. Chalmers reading a discourse by saying, 
** Ay, but it was fell readin’ that,’’ so we may say of M 

’ ll’? singing. He has a magnificent 


ance. Then he has learned to perfection wha 
re iss irefully attended ton 


American schools.and is s 
erance. Youcan follow 


distinct u 


Sweet hour of prayer! 
Sweet hour 


weet hour 


bid 
him, 
from Mount 


~-1s —-—_,_ -_@ —_o 
#8 le 0 


on 
shout, while 


his every syllable. Any prejudice there may be allov whistles vet. But thenthe Am 

“singing the gospel’’ fades away under the spell of his | organ “is only a little one.’’ WI deputation fron 
magic voice. Why should there be any prejudice? For | session waited on Ralph Erskine to remonstrate 

generations most of the Highland ministers—and some | him on the 
of the Lowland ministers, as well—have sung the gos 
pel, sung their sermons, ay, sung their prayers also. The 
difference is that they sing very badly and Mr. Sankey 
very well. He accompanies himself on the organ, it is 
true, and someof us who belong to the old school can’t 


enormity of fiddling, he gave thema I 
ful tune on the violoncello, and they were so ch 
| to their constituents with the re} 
that it was all right—*it wasna’ony wee sinfu’ fiddl 
that their minister was inthe habit of operating up 


; 
rn 


that they returne 


but a grand instrument, full of grave, sweet melody 





